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Press  pools: 
on  die  verge 
of  collapse? 

America’s  Newspapers 

(SoopagoT) 

Show  Their  Colors 

Aecnsedol 

with  Special  War  Coverage 

being  a 

I  T. tvlAi 


(See  page  15) 

iMESro  chief 
calls  far 
democncy 
(Sec  page  16) 


When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  newspapers 
across  America  mobilized  their  forces  in  an  unprecedented  effort 
to  gain  access  to  the  best  information  available  and  to  keep  their 
readers  informed.  In  Los  Angeles,  hundreds  of  thousands  turned 
to  the  Daily  News  where,  in  addition  to  expanded  morning 
coverage,  the  paper  hit  the  streets  with  two  extra  “PM  Editions” 
on  January  17  and  18. 

We  realize  our  readers  have  a  special  need  for  accurate, 
in-depth  information  in  times  of  crisis.  That’s  why  we’re 
committed  to  continually  bringing  them  the  best  possible 
combination  of  local,  national  and  world  coverage  throughout 
the  conflict. 
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wsts^  I ns«rting  Systems  have  been  installed 
inriM^itetSlete,  Canada,  turope  and  Australia. 

^ydur  qrovvtfiig  dSly  ond  Sunday  inserting  requirements  ond  for 
Ky  o  <d<^  saving,  contact  GAAA— ttie  leader  in  advanced  technology 
for  today's  growing  newspaper  maitroom. 
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INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS 


Corporate  HeadquartafS  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street,  southborough,  MA  01772 
1i»l.  506^1-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  EnginaefWM 
2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  Fw  18017 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


•  The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40®  Inserters  -  from  two  to  forty  hoppers  and  speeds  from  25,000  to  40,000  cph 

•  GMA  Package  Monitoring  System™  (PMS)  and  Missed  Insert  Repair  System™  (MIRS)— provides  1000  zone  capability,  100%  product  repair 
and  is  the  most  advanced  and  proven  Management  and  Production  Control  Reporting  System  available  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS-GRIP™  Single  Gripper  Conveyor— Single  copy  control  from  press 
folder  to  the  SLS  1000®  or  SLS  40®  and  Counter  Stacker,  at  speeds  up  to 
80,000  copies  per  hour. 

Press-to-Pocket™  (PTP)  On-Line  System— Main  jackets  up  to  160 
pages  delivered  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High  speed 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  at  press  speeds. 


GMA  Line  Storage  System— Interfaces  directly  with  the 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  and  provides  insert  storage  and  retrieval 
and  automatic  buffering  and  ovci  ilow  capability. 


•  GMA  Automatic  Hopper  Loaders— provides  automatic 
jacket  and  inserting  feeding  of  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40® 
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NEEDED  THE  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY 

"We  chose  the  GMA  SLS-1000!  Why?  Because  ofGMAs  commitment 
to  engineering  and  technical  innovation  for  the  newspaper  mailroomJ' 
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affordable  method  of  searching  the  full  text  of 
leading  newspapers  for  virtually  any  sup- 
porting  fact  you  need. 

With  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers, 
everyone  in  your  newsroom  can  find 
^  V  those  facts  in  seconds.  Without 
%  %  ever  wasting  valuable  time  going 
1  %  through  spool  after  spool  of 
\  Ifc  microfilm. 

r  I  S  For  example,  an  entire  year 
j  ■  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times — 
m  including  every  news  story,- 
^  feature  and  editorial  from  several 

daily  editions —comprises  just 
two  compact  discs. 

Yet  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
am  In  the  coming  months.  Dialog 
F  OnDisc  Newspapers  will  expand  to 
include  many  of  the  most  respected  news- 
^  papers  in  the  country;  Knight- Ridder’s 
Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  will 
be  available  in  the 
Fall  of  1990.  And  all 
you  need  to  access  this  information  is  a  personal 
computer  and  a  CD-ROM  reader. 

So  call  800-3-  DIALOG  and  find  out  how  to 
subscribe  to  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers. 
Simply  stated,  it  runs  circles  around  microfilm. 


OnDisc 


COMPACT 


DATA  STORAGE 


If  you  don’t  have  your  story  straight,  you 
probably  don’t  have  a  story. 

Which  is  why  background  information  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  absolutely 
essential.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  today’s 
news  business  and  the  limitations  of  microfilm 
have  made  thorough  research  difficult  to  achieve. 

But  now  that’s  all  changing. 

As  the  first  realistic  alternative  to  microfilm. 
Dialog  OnDisc™  Newspapers  has  been  cre- 


Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers  delivers 
efficiency,  simplicity  and  annual  cost 
savings  of  25%  and  more  over  microfilm. 


DIfltOQ  ONDISC 


ated  to  provide  the  fastest,  easiest  and  most  NEWSPAPERS 


Dialog  Information  Services  is  a  Knight-RidderOmipany.  Si  C 1990  Dialog  information  Services.  Inc.  3460  Hillview  Avenue. 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved.  DiaL(KJ  is  a  servicemark  and  DiALtx;  OnDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  US.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
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FEBRUARY 

10-15— ANPA/INMA,  1991  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar, 
Houston,  Texas. 

12- 13— Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conterence,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  Information  Sen/ices  Opportunities,  Hyatt/ Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

13- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 

7th  Prepress  Seminar,  Tampa  Airport  Marriott,  Tampa,  Fla. 

14- 16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 

vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers’  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

20-23— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Inventing  the  Future  II  Conter¬ 
ence,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

24-26— SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23- 25 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 

Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24- 27— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  and 

Orientation  Workshop,  Sheraton  New  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

24-27— Inland  Press  Association,  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Registry 
Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

27-3/3 — /Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Mid-Winter  Conference, 
Marriott's  Sam  Lord's  Castle  Resort,  Barbados. 


MARCH 

1-2— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Ad  Managers  Meeting,  Okiahoma 
City. 

7- 10— SNPA  and  SNPA  Foundation  Leadership,  Mid-Winter  Board  Meet¬ 

ings,  Key  West,  Fla. 

8- 10— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists',  Region  3  Conference, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

13 — American  Business  Press,  Winter  Conference,  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

17-19— SNPA  Operations  Conference  &  Trade  Show,  New  Orleans,  La. 
20-22— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Marriott 
Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

10- 15 — ANP/V/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 

Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

11- 15— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Web  Offset  Press 

Operating,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  District  Manager  Training 
Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn  &  Conference  Center,  Boxborough,  Mass. 
17-21 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  Technology  Studies  Seminar  for 
Educators,  Journalism  Bldg.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
17-23— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

19-22— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

24-27— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Local  News,”  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

24- 3/2— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

25- 3/1 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing,  2/26-3/1 — Process  Color  Stripping,  GATF  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MARCH 

3-8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies.  Ethical  Decision  Making  Seminar 
and  Informational  Graphics  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3-9— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  3/10-3/ 

15 — Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

8-9— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Customer  Sen/ice 
Training  Workshop,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

10-13— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom  Workshop,  Hyatt 
Regency  Westshore,  Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  10-12— ANP/V 
NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Marriott  Pavillion,  St.  Louis. 
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About  Awards 


J.C.  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards.  The  following 
were  first-place  winners  of  the  J.C.  Penney-Missouri 
Newspaper  Awards  for  1990. 

General  excellence/lifestyle  sections:  The  Mercer 
Island  (Wash.)  Reporter  —  Jane  Meyer,  associate  editor; 
The  Missoulian  of  Missoula,  Mont.  —  Mike  Mclnally, 
features  editor;  the  Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Ore.  — 
Jim  Godbold,  features  editor;  the  Milwaukee  Journal — 
Elizabeth  Slocum,  features/lifestyle  editor  and  the 
Orange  County  Register  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  —  John 
Hollon,  assistant  managing  editor/topics. 

Reporting:  Angela  Dire  of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph  for  single  story;  Jane  Schorer  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  for  series/special  section; 
David  Montgomery  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News  for  arts/ 
entertainment;  Joe  Kennedy  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
&  World  News  for  consumer;  Frank  DeCaro  of  New  York 
Newsday  for  fashion;  Charlyne  Varkonyi  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  for  food/nutrition;  Diane  Webster,  features  editor  of 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  for  health/fitness;  and  Joan  Kelly 
of  New  York  Newsday  for  women’s  news. 


Environmental  award.  Cited  for  its  recycling  efforts,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  named  the  grand  prize  winner 
for  the  Business  and  Industry  Environmental  Award 
given  by  Los  Angeles  Beautiful  Inc. 

The  Times  won  over  four  other  finalists  in  the  recycling 
and  conservation  category.  The  newspaper  was  lauded  for 
its  longtime  use  of  recycled  newsprint  and  other  programs 
that  include  recycling  unsold  newspapers  and  waste  news¬ 
print,  and  recovering  silver  from  film  and  photo  solutions, 
scrap  metals,  office  products  and  compactor  trash.  The 
judges  also  commended  the  Times  for  encouraging  others 
to  recycle  through  its  “We  Recycle,  Do  You?”  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

Established  in  1949,  Los  Angeles  Beautiful,  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  is  dedicated  to  making  Los  Angeles  an 
increasingly  more  attractive  and  cleaner  city. 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


“The  sky’s  the  limit,”  Bob  Brown 
said  when  he  asked  me  to  try  a 
monthly  column  for  E&P.  He  was 
talking  subject  matter,  not  space 
rates.  How  could  I  say  “no,”  me  a  41- 
year  journeyman  and  son  of  a  news¬ 
paper  editor? 

Like  most  editors.  Bob  had  already 
written  the  headline  and  named  the 
column.  The  sobriquet  is  his,  not  mine. 

What  a  chance.  I’m  off  the  clock.  I 
can  pontificate.  I  can  leave  the 
impression  that  everything  was  much 
better  on  my  watch,  and  that  every 
story  idea  I  had,  I  was  able  to  pull  off. 
What  an  opportunity  to  exaggerate 
like  crazy. 

So  here  goes.  My  first  target  is 
reporters  and  editors,  my  very  best 
friends  in  the  whole  wide  world.  My 
motive  is  to  protect  them,  not  to  hurt 
them.  For,  before  the  newspaper  de¬ 
pression  is  over,  scores  of  men  and 
women  in  the  newsroom  will  be  out 
on  the  street  as  publishers  bite  into 
their  body  count.  It  will  be  the  mar¬ 
ginal  producers  who  will  go.  The 
press  is  no  longer  the  cash  cow  it  was 
one  and  two  years  ago. 

The  best  way  to  protect  reporters’ 
jobs  —  to  say  nothing  of  raising 
newsroom  morale  —  is  to  make  them 
more  useful  to  their  institutions.  For 
all  sorts  of  reasons,  editors  should 
administer  the  shillelagh  rather  than 
the  front  office. 

The  fact  is,  too  much  sloppiness, 
laziness  and,  yes,  deceit  have  crept 
into  too  many  of  our  largest  city 
rooms.  This  is  not  healthy  for  the 
papers,  and  it  takes  the  juice  out  of 
reporters.  It’s  time  more  reporters  do 
a  heftier  day’s  work  —  for  their  own 
job  security. 

I  have  a  bunch  of  ideas  for  dealing 
with  reporter  resuscitation. 

On  corrections:  Most  papers  have 
become  comfortable  about  printing 
corrections.  How’s  for  a  tad  more 
fessing  up?  When  it’s  a  reporter’s 
error,  why  not  name  the  culprit?  Ditto 
if  it’s  an  editor’s  error.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  quicker  way  to  reduce  errors  and 
energize  a  newsroom.  A  draconian 
suggestion?  Success  magazine 
recently  announced  it  was  charging 
reporters  $25  for  a  grammatical  error 
and  $500  for  a  misspelled  name .  And  I 
still  like  the  idea  of  printing  the  cor- 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  This  column  will  appear  in  E&P 
on  a  monthly  basis.) 


rection  on  the  same  page  on  which  the 
error  appeared. 


On  production:  Most  newsrooms 
keep  book  on  who  wrote  what  and 
when  it  appeared.  But  how  many  edi¬ 
tors  look  over  their  reporters’  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  competitive  way,  name  for 
name,  and  on  a  regular  basis,  such  as 
every  six  months?  Certainly  story 
totals  must  be  weighed  on  the  basis  of 
assignments,  beats,  types  of  story  and 
quality.  The  number  of  story  ideas 
reporters  contribute  also  should  be 
weighed. 

The  thought  here  is  to  attack  that 
all-too-familiar  newsroom  scene 
where  the  city  editor  leans  on  a  small 
cadre  of  reporters  to  get  the  paper  out 
while  the  high-priced  specialists  and 
project  writers  go  about  their  one- 
story-a-month  routine.  The  work¬ 
horses  are  being  taken  advantage  of 
simply  because  editors  find  it  too 
much  effort  to  wake  up  the  “big  foot” 
reporters. 

The  key  ingredient  is  to  present  all 
these  production  statistics  to  report¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  evaluation  sessions 
with  their  editors.  1  doubt  if  this  is 
routinely  done  in  many  shops.  It 
should  be. 

On  sick  leave:  The  annual  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  reporters’  performance 
should  include  the  number  of  sick- 
leave  days  each  one  takes  each  year, 
and  the  reason  for  them.  How  many 
times  have  we  heard  a  reporter  call  in, 
“1  have  to  go  to  a  funeral”;  “The 
plumber  is  coming  today”;  “My  aunt 
is  sick”? 

On  city  room  work  habits:  1  wonder 
how  many  reporters,  whether  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  or  on  long-range  proj¬ 
ects,  routinely  check  in  with  their 
assignment  editor  at  the  start  and 
close  of  their  workday?  The  imagina¬ 
tion  of  veteran  early  sliders  is  legen¬ 
dary.  Ideas  include  leaving  their  brief¬ 
case  or  coat  in  the  car  at  lunchtime,  so 


By  Thomas  Winship 

that  they  look  as  if  they  are  going  to 
the  bathroom,  or  that  telltale  look  of 
total  preoccupation  —  head  down, 
slow  pace  —  as  the  early-slide  artist 
glides  past  an  editor. 

Reporters  and  editors  traditionally 
fancy  themselves  as  pretty  important 
to  the  commonwealth,  especially  in 
times  of  emergency.  Do  they,  like 
editors,  leave  word  at  the  city  desk  or 
operator  when  and  where  we  go  to 
lunch? 

But,  hold  on,  publishers.  Don’t 
pounce  on  reporters  for  goofing  off. 
They  are  only  doing  it  because  their 
immediate  bosses  are  letting  them  get 
away  with  it,  and  the  bosses  throw  up 
their  hands  because  unions  and  man¬ 
agement  together  have  built  into  their 
contracts  so  many  work  and  non¬ 
work  rules  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  fire  anybody. 

So  what  do  you  do  about  it?  I  say 
lean  on  the  troops,  but,  lest  you  think 
I’m  a  front-office  fink,  beware  also 
the  newsman  who  takes  on  a  higher¬ 
paying  editing  job  on  condition  he  can 
get  off  regularly  at  5  p.m.  or  6  p.m.  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  kids,  long  before  | 
deadline  time. 

What  kind  of  message  does  that 
send  to  the  staff?  A  corrosive  one.  If 
he  or  she  is  a  single  parent,  of  course 
they  deserve  time  flexibility,  but  in  a 
job  that  permits  some  leeway,  not  as  a 
deadline  editor. 

While  I’m  in  voice,  how  come 
90.9%  of  the  big  newsroom  reporters 
are  mostly  immune  from  writing  an 
occasional  obit?  No  matter  that 
knowledgeable  obituaries  are  gems  to 
read. 

And  how  come  editors  almost  have 
to  go  before  a  grievance  committee  to 
start  a  new  hire  on  anything  but  a  10 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  trick? 

And  how  come  with  a  raging  crime 
wave  everywhere,  do  so  few  big 
papers  staff  police  headquarters,  let 
alone  staff  them  around  the  clock? 

The  best  route  to  more  reporter 
accountability  and  hence  more  news¬ 
room  joie  de  vivre  is  to  ( 1 )  hack  out  a 
layer  of  editors,  (2)  tell  editors  to  keep 
better  track  of  their  troops,  (3)  slip  a 
bonus  to  any  reporter  who  writes 
more  than  one  story  a  day,  and  (4) 
gradually  shake  out  those  one-story- 
a-month  composers  —  when  the 
union  president  is  not  looking.  Gorba¬ 
chev  might  call  this  capitalism  with  a 
human  face. 

Don’t  blame  the  reporter,  blame 
the  editor. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robad  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Fsrdinsnd  C.  Tsubnsr,  Pubtisher  Publishsr,  Chainnan  of  ths  Board,  1912-1959 


U.S.  should  rejoin  UNESCO 

The  controversy  over  the  “New  World  Information  Order,”  which 
has  had  the  158  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  divided  for  many 
years,  seems  to  have  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  latest  words  from 
Federico  Mayor,  the  director  general.  It  is  a  mission  he  has  been 
pursuing  since  he  assumed  that  office  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Declaring  that  “democracy  is  the  name  of  the  new  order,”  Mayor 
stresssed  that,  before  a  democratic  society  can  prevail,  it  must  first 
realize  the  importance  of  mass  literacy.  Basic  education  is  UN¬ 
ESCO’s  primary  goal,  he  said  in  New  York  last  week,  because  “only 
an  educated  citizenry  can  respond  to  the  seemingly  abstract  but 
equally  dramatic  trends  in  the  environment.”  He  not  only  called  for  a 
worldwide  attack  on  illiteracy  but  also  for  development  of  free  and 
independent  media  in  all  countries,  without  restraints  on  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  and  freedom  to  report. 

What  a  far  cry  this  is  from  language  heard  at  UNESCO  meetings  in 
previous  years  when  only  representatives  of  the  Western  media 
called  for  such  freedom  while  representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  seemed  to  dominate  the  organization’s  secretariat,  spoke 
mainly  in  favor  of  restraints  on  reporters  as  well  as  government- 
controlled  media.  It  was  this  constant  disagreement,  plus  unfortun¬ 
ate  management  of  finances,  which  prompted  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  resign  from  the  organization. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  the  United  States,  at  least,  to  rejoin 
UNESCO. 

U.S.  media  have  joined  with  educators  in  a  massive  battle  against 
illiteracy  in  this  country.  A  worldwide  assault  on  illiteracy  should 
have  the  participation  of  the  two  largest  English-speaking  nations. 

Not  only  that,  they  should  be  cooperating  in  the  promotion  of 
freedom  of  information  and  a  free  press  throughout  the  world 
through  UNESCO.  Our  media  and  our  government  have  already 
shown  their  interest  in  helping  the  emerging  free  press  of  Europe. 
They  should  be  thinking  globally,  as  well,  about  literacy  and  a  free 
press. 

Spiked  or  censored 

The  press  has  been  spanked  for  sins  of  omission  and  commission  by 
both  liberal  and  conservative  camps. 

For  several  years,  “Project  Censored”  has  listed  what  it  has  consi¬ 
dered  the  top  10  “underreported”  news  stories.  Believing  that  these 
listings  have  shown  a  left-wing  slant  (which  its  sponsors  deny)  and 
tried  to  show  that  media  in  this  country  are  biased  to  the  right, 
another  group  of  avowed  conservative  journalists  has  come  out  with 
their  “10  biggest  spiked  stories  of  1990.”  One  of  this  conservative 
group  commented  that  “considered  together,  these  10  spikes  paint  a 
portrait  of  an  ideologically  crippled  media  unable  to  function  as 
objective  reporters.” 

In  combination,  these  two  lists  show  that  media  in  this  country  are 
neither  all  liberal  nor  conservative.  Let’s  have  more  of  them  to  keep 
our  editors  on  their  toes. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Raises  a 
question 

We  have  won  most  people’s 
respect,  but  they  don’t  like  us  very 
much,  if  you  pay  attention  to  the  polls 
about  U.S.  newspapers  and  the 
growing  awards  juries  give  libel  plain¬ 
tiffs. 

The  debate  over  whether  to  return 
to  courtesy  titles  hinges  on  that  fact, 
not  nostalgia. 

Americans  who  think  more  kindly 
and  gently  of  our  newspapers  may  be 
more  inclined  to  pick  us  up  and  keep 
libel  awards  down.  Would  courtesy 
titles  help  accomplish  that?  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  question. 

David  Connelly 

(Connelly  is  the  managing  editor  of 
The  Citizen,  Auburn,  N.Y.) 

Sets  the 
record  straight 

I  am  pleased  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  reprinted  my  remarks  at  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
convention  outlining  a  reorganization 
of  APME,  which  was  approved 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

British  newspapers  learn  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  publishing  with  a  short 
supply  of  newsprint.  Under  wartime 
rationing,  the  Daily  Telegraph  which 
used  to  average  over  28  pages  a  day  is 
now  limited  to  six  pages,  which  has 
put  restrictions  on  the  volume  of 
advertising  accepted  as  well  as  the 
size  and  frequency  of  ads. 

*  « 

Havas,  the  French  news  agency, 
ceased  functioning  as  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Vichy  government  as  an  official  orga¬ 
nization  under  the  name  of  the 
“French  Office  of  Information.” 

*  *  * 

The  fabulous  collection  of  art 
objects  bought  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  over  a  half-century  at  a 
reputed  cost  of  $60  million  went  on 
sale  piecemeal  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  offering  of  10,(XX)  items  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $8.5  million. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Feb.  I,  1941 


unanimously  by  the  convention 
(Shoptalk  at  Thirty,  Dec.  29). 

Unfortunately,  several  words  were 
omitted  from  the  next-to-last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  text,  inadvertently 
changing  the  meaning. 

In  describing  APME’s  achieve¬ 
ment  of  milestones  in  diversifying  its 
leadership,  I  said:  “A  woman  will 
preside  over  our  1992  convention  and 
an  African-American  over  our  1995 
convention.”  As  published.  Sue  Rei- 
singer’s  ascension  to  the  presidency 
was  delayed  until  1995  and  Curt  Rid¬ 
dle’s  was  omitted  entirely. 

Thanks  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Gene  Foreman 

(Foreman  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  immediate 
past  president  of  APME.) 

He  likes 
courtesy  titles 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (Dec.  1)  that  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union  is  using  courtesy  titles 
in  second  reference  to  persons  dis¬ 
cussed  in  its  news  stories.  I  hope 
other  editors,  including  the  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  take  note  and 
make  similar  changes. 

We  wring  our  editorial  hands  and 
wonder  why  our  readers  care  less 
about  our  fine  products,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  treat  the  readers  as  inhuman 


objects.  We  are  more  respectful  of  the 
newest  model  car  or  VCR  than  we  are 
of  the  hunran  beings  we  write  about.  It 
is  a  disgrace. 

1  have  followed  the  courtesy  titles 
policy  at  three  weekly  newspapers  1 
have  edited  and  have  always  been 
delighted  by  the  reaction  of  my  read¬ 
ers.  Try  it;  they’ll  like  it. 

Jerry  Newton 
Mariposa,  Calif. 

The  Austin  Co. 
is  architect 
for  Seattie  piant 

Inaccurate  information  supplied  by 
Industrial  Noise  Control  Inc.  and 
reported  in  E&P  on  Dec.  22  named 
Hawley,  Peterson  &  Snyder  as  proj¬ 
ect  architect  for  the  Seattle  Times 
Co.’s  North  Creek  facility  in  Bothell, 
Wash. 

The  company’s  operations  direc¬ 
tor,  Frank  Paiva,  confirmed  that  the 
Austin  Co.  is  the  project  architect. 

Comprint  convenes 
in  Spain 

The  Comprint  International  Con¬ 
ference,  which  will  assess  the  status 
and  outlook  for  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industries  worldwide  (E&P, 
Jan.  19),  meets  May  26-29  in  Madrid’s 
Palacio  de  Congresos. 
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Bergen  Record 
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in  iNew lerse 

Gets  Its 
Of  Information 


r jersey 
Wealth 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of  New 
Jersey  —  a  6-county  market 
with  purchasing  power  greater 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  state 
.  .  .  over  $60  billion  in  effective 
buying  income.  A  market  that 
ranks  amongst  the  most  affluent 
in  the  country.  And  the  fact  is, 

Source;  ABC  Fas-Fax  9/30/90; 

Sales  &  Marketing  Management, 

1990  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


The  Star-Ledger  has  more 
circulation  than  the  next  3 
biggest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

For  all  the  facts,  call 

201-877-5864. 
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Press  pools  on  the  verge  of  collapse? 

As  the  Persian  Gulf  war  drags  on,  lournalists  grow  tired  of  sitting 
in  hotels,  getting  once-a-day  briefings  from  the  military  personnel 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Conditions  for  the  press  covering 
Operation  Desert  Storm  are  “horrible 
and  seemingly  getting  worse,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.W.  Apple  Jr.,  New  York 
Times  bureau  chief  in  Dhahran. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  Apple  said  the 
problem  with  the  press  pools  is  not  so 
much  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  not  let  reporters  say  what  they 
want.  Rather,  he  noted,  problems 
include  unequal  distribution,  with 
some  organizations  in  pools  and 
others  not,  and  some  in  pools  worth 
being  in,  w'hile  some  are  not;  material 
from  the  pools  is  arriving  very  heavily 
delayed,  sometimes  as  much  as  48 
hours  later;  and  there  is  a  natural 
leveling  down,  as  some  reporters  with 
less  skill  are  the  ones  filing  the  pool 
reports. 

“Some  people  have  managed  to  get 
out  and  see  things  without  being  in 
pools,”  Apple  noted,  adding  he  had 
gone  to  see  the  oil  spill  along  the 
coast. 

Apple  described  the  daily  briefings 
in  Saudi  Arabia  as  “much  worse  than 
the  Five  O’clock  Follies  in  Saigon. 
They  don’t  say  anything  .  .  .  and  the 
briefers  can’t  even  speak  English. 
They  all  speak  Pentagonese.” 

“Everyone  has  done  his  or  her  best 
to  report”  under  the  restrictions,  he 
said. 

Apple  explained  that  by  culling  and 
combining  information  from  other 
bureaus  around  the  world,  with  rear- 
echelon  sources  and  items  from  offi¬ 
cial  briefings,  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  situation, 
although  it  calls  for  very  analytic 
writing. 

After  the  disappearance  of  a  CBS 
News  team,  however,  Apple  said  the 
Saudis  were  beginning  to  arrest  and 
detain  people  traveling  without  mili¬ 
tary  escorts,  and  some  journalists 
have  lost  their  credentials. 

There  are  also  more  and  more 
roadblocks,  he  added.  The  only 


recourse  for  journalists,  however,  is 
“screaming  at  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

CBS  Newsman  Bob  Simon,  pro¬ 
ducer  Peter  Bluff,  cameraman 
Roberto  Alvarez  and  soundman  Juan 
Caldera  have  been  missing  since  Jan. 
21.  Their  vehicle  was  found  near  the 
Saudi-Kuwaiti  border,  with  foot¬ 
prints  leading  off  toward  Kuwait,  but, 
as  E&P  went  to  press,  they  had  not 
been  heard  from. 

Simon,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
press  regulations,  also  covered 
Vietnam  and  reportedly  has  much 
experience  covering  the  Middle  East. 

“To  me,  it’s  still  obvious  that  there 
are  too  many  restrictions  on  report¬ 
ing,”  commented  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists’  national  Free¬ 


your  considerations,”  Osborne 
wrote.  “Reporters  have  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  past  that  they  will 
abide  by  reasonable  security  guide¬ 
lines  .  .  .  The  experience  of  the  past 
two  weeks  tends  to  confirm  that,  even 
in  this  new  environment  of  instant 
communications  capability,  journal¬ 
ists  recognize  the  need  to  maintain 
military  security.” 

Osborne  proposed  throwing  out  the 
prior  review  requirement  currently 
being  used  and  suggested  access  be 
improved. 

“We  believe  that  all  interests  are 
best  served  as  access  to  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  from  the  Gulf  is  ex¬ 
panded.” 

He  further  noted  that,  if  rotations 
and  escorts  are  necessary,  they 


Apple  described  the  daily  briefings  in  Saudi  Arabia 
as  “much  worse  than  the  Five  O’Clock  Follies  in 
Saigon.  They  don’t  say  anything . . .  and  the  briefers 
can’t  even  speak  English.  They  all  speak  Pentagonese.’ 


dom  of  Information  chairman  Paul 
McMasters,  deputy  editorial  director 
at  USA  Today. 

“The  tide  is  eventually  going  to 
turn,”  he  told  E&P.  “The  public  is 
starting  to  express  unease  with  the 
almost  total  control  of  information.” 

Following  up  on  members  of  Con¬ 
gress’  letters  of  concern  to  Defense 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  McMasters 
said  SPJ  is  currently  working  with 
members  of  Congress  to  set  hearings 
on  the  matter. 

In  a  letter  to  DoD  spokesman  Pete 
Williams,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  president  Burl  Os¬ 
borne,  editor  and  president  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  called  for 
changes  in  the  ground  rules  governing 
the  press  in  the  Gulf. 

“We  recognize,  as  a  predicate, 
that  security  ought  to  be  paramount  in 


should  be  implemented  in  the  least 
intrusive  manner  possible. 

“Well,  it’s  really  a  bitch  to  cover 
because  the  military  here  has  so 
restricted  the  press  —  it’s  not 
like  Korea  or  Vietnam,”  said  Col. 
David  Hackworth,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.), 
on  a  recent  Larry  King  Live  program 
on  CNN. 

Hackworth  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  decorated  living  soldiers  and 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  military  strategy  in  Vietnam, 
and  now  is  a  correspondent  for  News¬ 
week  magazine  in  the  Gulf. 

“The  press  is  really  restricted  to 
staying  around  international  hotels 
and  sucking  on  each  other  like  a  lot  of 
vultures,”  Hackworth  commented. 
It’s  hard  to  get  the  truth,  and  I  think 
that,  when  the  criticism  and  the  cri- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Pools 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


tique  of  this  show  is  done,  we’re  going 
to  have  to  find  out  why  the  American 
people  were  not  told  the  truth,  why 
the  press  has  been  so  restricted.” 

Hackworth  further  told  King  that 
he  thinks  journalists  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  much  safer  than  it  appears. 

“Well,  I  think  this  whole  thing  with 
the  Scud,  Larry  —  which  has  really 
upset  me  —  will  explain  what’s 
wrong  with  the  coverage,”  Hack- 
worth  commented.  “There’s  nothing 
to  report,  so  the  press  is  focused  on 
the  Scud.  The  Scud  is  about  as 
dangerous  as  a  car  is  on  a  freeway.  It 
isn’t  dangerous.  It’s  an  area-type 
weapon  .... 

“This  is  an  international  hotel  with 
clean  sheets,  with  all  kinds  of  great 
food,  and  we’ve  made  such  an  over¬ 
dramatization  of  the  thing  because 
we’ve  got  nothing  else  to  report,” 
Hackworth  told  King.  “And  you’d 
think  that  we’re  besieged  ....  It 
shows  the  strength  of  television. 

“And  it’s  not  like  Peter  Arnett  — 
his  wonderful  reportage  coming  out  of 
the  capital  of  Baghdad,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It’s  a  completely  different 
ball  game,  but  we’re  trying  here  to 
create  a  mini-Peter  —  a  poor  man’s 
Peter  Arnett.” 

Arnett,  while  initially  praised  for 
his  first-day  reporting  from  Bagh¬ 
dad  —  along  with  CNN  colleagues 
Bernard  Shaw  and  John  Holliman  — 
has  been  criticized  by  some  for  his 
continued  reporting  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  Iraqi  censors.  Arnett  was  the 
only  Western  reporter  allowed  to 
remain  in  Baghdad  after  the  initial 
days  of  the  war. 

Among  Arnett’s  critics  was  White 
House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater, 
who  accused  Arnett  of  being  a  con¬ 
duit  of  Iraqi  disinformation  after  the 
former  AP  Vietnam  correspondent 
reported  the  alleged  U.S.  bombing  of 
a  baby-formula  factory. 

“That  factory  is,  in  fact,  a  produc¬ 
tion  facility  for  biological  weapons,” 
Fitzwater  said,  emphasizing  that 
“any  reports  coming  out  of  Baghdad 
are,  in  effect,  coming  from  the  Iraqi 
government.” 

Some  have  argued,  however,  that 
the  situation  is  not  much  different  for 
U.S.  reporters,  some  of  whom  are  do¬ 
ing  little  more  than  relying  on  govern¬ 
ment  briefings  for  much  of  their  news. 

“Unlike  most  reporters  now  ‘cov¬ 
ering’  this  War,  Arnett  is  witnessing 
events  firsthand,”  wrote  media  con¬ 
sultant  and  writer  Larry  Pintak,  a  for¬ 
mer  CBS  News  Mideast  correspon¬ 


dent,  in  a  Washington  Post  Op-Ed 
piece.  “True,  he  can  see  only  what 
the  Iraqis  want  him  to  see  and  say 
only  what  they  want  him  to  say.  But 
are  his  counterparts  reporting  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  Israel  and  Washington 
that  much  better  off?  At  least  Arnett 
has  a  front-row  seat  at  the  action.” 

At  least  one  journalist,  who  is 
known  for  his  high-placed  sources, 
managed  to  get  some  actual  numbers 
on  how  the  bombing  was  going,  some¬ 
thing  the  military  briefers  have  been 
reluctant  to  disclose. 

Bob  Woodward,  Washington  Post 
assistant  managing  editor/investiga¬ 
tive,  who  has  been  working  on  a  book 
about  the  Pentagon  for  the  past  two 
years,  told  E&P  he  got  hold  of  the 
information  and  just  “let  people  have 
the  facts.” 

In  his  Jan.  28  article.  Woodward 
reported,  in  part,  that  “important 
parts  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  war 
machine  have  not  yet  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  hurt  .  .  .  .” 

According  to  Woodward’s  article, 
the  “details  of  these  damage  assess¬ 
ments”  are  not  being  released 
because  Pentagon  officials  “consider 
them  ‘soft’  and  subject  to  daily 
changes,  and  because  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  first  air  assessments 
might  suggest  incorrectly  that  the  air 
campaign  is  not  going  well.” 

Woodward  noted  that  senior  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  briefed  on  the 
details  outlined  in  his  article. 

Hodding  Carter,  a  former  State 
Department  spokesman  and  journal¬ 
ist,  noted  on  a  recent  Nightline 
appearance  that  reporters  “bleating” 
about  the  military  doing  the  obvious, 
trying  to  protect  itself  and  its  image, 
“is  a  little  silly.” 

“What  ought  to  be  the  question  is 
not  are  the  spokesmen  giving  me 


enough  information,  but  am  I  working 
hard  enough  to  develop  the  informa¬ 
tion  not  through  official  sources? 
There,  I  think,  there  are  some  com¬ 
plaints  I’d  make  right  now  about  the 
coverage  that’s  going  on.” 

An  end  to  press  pools? 

On  the  same  program,  which  aired 
Jan.  23,  both  Malcolm  Browne  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  author  David 
Halberstam  said  they  saw  the  press 
pool  concept  positioned  to  break 
down  at  any  moment. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Pete  Williams 
commented  that  the  big  question 
remained  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  ground  war. 

“Reporters  are  implying  here,  I 
think,  that  they  would  like  to  just  get 
in  Land  Rovers  and  head  across  the 
countryside  in  that  vast,  huge  desert 
over  there,”  he  said  on  the  program. 
“And  .  .  .  I’m  also  not  saying  that  we 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  pools 
throughout  the  entire  operation.” 

Williams  said,  however,  that  mili¬ 
tary  public  affairs  officers  were  not 
supposed  to  stand  over  the  shoulders 
of  reporters  trying  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Gulf. 

“I’m  a  former  reporter.  I  know 
what  hovering  public  affairs  officers 
can  do  to  chill  an  interview,  at  least 
when  the  military  guy  looks  over  your 
shoulder  and  sees  a  public  affairs  guy 
in  the  background,”  Williams  said. 
“That’s  not  the  way  it’s  supposed  to 
work  and  we  keep  telling  folks 
that  ....  1  don’t  know  that  we’ll 
stick  with  pools  the  whole  way  through 
this  thing.  We  probably  won’t  .  .  .  .” 

A  number  of  reports  from  the  Gulf, 
however,  have  noted  that  military 
personnel  have  been  warned  against 
talking  to  journalists,  and  some  have 
been  openly  hostile. 
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Getting  the  word  out  the  first  night 

Air  Force  base  maintenance  officer  heiped  press  poo/  find  a  phone 
to  reiay  news  to  the  worid  that  the  Persian  Guif  air  attack  had  begun 


By  Edith  Lederer 

The  incessant  thunder  of  fighter- 
bombers  taking  off  from  a  desolate 
desert  air  base  on  a  moonlit  night  sent 
a  chilling  message  to  the  world:  The 
war  to  liberate  Kuwait  had  begun. 

When  a  U.S.  Air  Force  public 
affairs  officer  stepped  into  my  tent 
and  shouted  for  me  to  get  dressed,  I 
knew  that  more  than  five  months  of 
waiting  was  over.  The  U.S. -led  multi¬ 
national  force  was  on  its  way  to 
launch  the  first  air  strike  against  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein. 

The  seven-member  U.S.  Air  Force 
media  combat  pool  quickly  stepped 
into  a  dusty  van,  headed  from  tent 
city  to  the  flight  line  at  the  largest 
U.S.  air  base  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  re¬ 
cord  those  first  moments  of  the  Gulf 
war. 

Dozens  of  airmen  and  women  stood 
along  the  flight  line,  apprehen¬ 
sively  watching  the  twin-tailed  F-15E 
jets  thunder  down  the  runway,  their 
pastel-colored  afterburners  lighting 
up  the  chilly  early-morning  skies 
before  disappearing  north  toward 
Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

Pilots,  wrapped  tensely  in  their 
own  thoughts,  climbed  into  the 
bubble  cockpits  of  their  F-l5Es  and 
strapped  into  their  ejection  seats. 
Their  crew  chiefs  and  maintenance 
staffs  said  goodbye  and  stood  there  in 
small  knots,  waiting  anxiously  for 
their  return. 

Col.  Hal  Thornburg,  commander  of 
the  4th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  Provi¬ 
sional,  said  you  could  not  watch  that 
display  of  raw  air  power  without  a 
chill  going  down  your  spine.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  45-year-old  Vietnam 
combat  veteran  from  Dallas,  Texas, 
took  off  in  an  F-15E  in  the  second 
wave  of  attacks. 

David  Evans  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  I  were  the  print  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  media  pool  and,  once  we 
had  confirmed  that  the  war  was  actu¬ 
ally  begun,  we  desperately  wanted  to 
tell  the  world.  Our  problem  was  com¬ 
munications. 

We  were  at  an  air  base  which  had 


Lederer  is  an  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  and  a  member  of  a  press 
pool  assigned  to  cover  the  Air  Force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


mushroomed  in  just  one  month  from 
the  scrub-pocked  sand  surrounding 
an  isolated  desert  airstrip.  It  was  a 
logistics  miracle  and  a  reporter’s 
nightmare  because  we  had  been  told 
the  base  had  no  commercial  tele¬ 
phones,  only  off-limits  military  lines. 
Our  only  option  was  to  drive  more 
than  30  minutes  into  a  nearby  town 
and  hope  to  find  a  public  phone  at 
about  3  a.m. 

While  we  were  standing  on  the 
flight  line,  frantically  talking  to  our 
military  escorts  about  driving  to 
town.  Col.  Ray  Davies,  the  base’s 
maintenance  chief  whom  I  had  met 
previously,  came  over  to  chat.  Lis¬ 
tening  to  our  discussion,  the  44-year- 
old  officer  from  Saddle  Brook,  N.J., 
said  in  a  conspiratorial  whisper, 
“Follow  me  and  I  will  take  you  to  a 
secret  phone.’’ 


Indeed,  he  did.  It  was  tucked  away 
in  a  construction  trailer  just  off  the 
base  and  I  got  through  easily  to  the  AP 
office  in  Dhahran.  “Wake  up,  the 
war’s  begun!”  I  shouted  over  the  line 
to  AP  photographer  Bob  Daugherty. 

Mort  Rosenblum  and  Martin  Mar- 
ris  were  quickly  rousted  from  bed  to 
take  our  dictation.  After  the  pool 
report  was  hand-carried  to  the  U.S. 
military’s  Joint  Information  Bureau 
and  posted  to  comply  with  pool  rules, 
AP  ran  the  first  bulletin  —  and  first 
official  word  —  that  the  war  had 
begun.  Television  correspondents  in 
Baghdad  had  provided  the  first  unoffi¬ 
cial  word  about  an  hour  earlier  when 
the  city  came  under  siege. 

As  we  headed  back  to  the  flight  line 
to  wait  for  the  F-l5Es  to  return,  an 
alert  sounded  for  a  possible  chemical 
attack  by  Iraqi  Scud  missiles.  We 
sprinted  clumsily  through  the  sand 
and  stumbled,  panting,  into  a  bunker 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  base.  In  the 
cramped  darkness  of  the  bunker,  we 
donned  gas  masks  and  bulky  chemical 
protective  suits  for  the  first  of  many 


times  during  the  first  week  of  the  war. 

After  days  of  taking  the  suit  on  and 
off  —  I’m  five-feet-one  and  my  suit 
was  made  for  someone  at  least  five- 
seven  —  and  sitting  uncomfortably  in 
a  gas  mask  for  up  to  an  hour,  every 
minute  getting  hotter  and  more 
fidgety,  I  kept  remembering  the  word 
of  Sgt.  Kenneth  Hune  Jr.,  22,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  was  in  that  bunker. 
“This  chemical  stuff  is  going  to  get 
real  old.  This  is  what  I’m  going  to  hate 
about  the  war.” 

For  thousands  of  people  on  the 
base,  every  day  there  is  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  as  waves  of  F-l5Es,  F- 
15Cs  air-to-air  combat  specialists  and 
F-I6A  fighter-bombers  fly  north  to 
Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Then  the  wait 
begins  as  everyone  anxiously  counts 
down  the  minutes  until  their  return. 

After  such  a  long  time  on  the  base. 


getting  to  know  many  of  the  pilots,  the 
media  pool  has  become  part  of  this 
daily  rhythm  of  the  air  war. 

There  was  jubilation  that  first  night 
when  every  plane  returned  safely,  but 
a  few  fighters  have  been  lost  in  the 
succeeding  days  and  the  grim  specter 
of  captured  and  missing  pilots  and 
crewmen  has  been  a  sobering  coun¬ 
terpoint  to  an  otherwise  successful  air 
campaign. 

Quayle  zaps 
press  coverage 
of  protesters 

Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  last 
week  criticized  the  media  for  giving 
the  anti-war  movement  too  much  cov¬ 
erage.  “As  expected,  there  have  been 
some  demonstrations  against  our 
policy  in  the  Gulf  and  some  American 
flags  have  been  burned,”  Quayle 
said.  “Unfortunately,  the  media  seem 
compelled  to  devote  much  more 
attention  to  those  protests  than  they 
deserve.” 


Listening  to  our  discussion,  the  44-year-old  officer 
from  Saddle  Brook,  NJ.,  said  in  a  conspiratorial 
whisper,  “Follow  me  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  secret 
phone.” 
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A  father’s  passion  and  a  daughter’s  fears 

As  CNN’s  Peter  Arnett  reports  from  war-torn  Baghdad,  his 
daughter,  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  puts  her  thoughts  in  print 


By  Elsa  C.  Arnett 

At  7  p.m.  Wednesday  Jan.  16,  I, 
like  many  around  the  world,  stared 
transfixed  at  Cable  News  Network’s 
coverage  of  war  erupting  against  Iraq. 

Mesmerized  and  frightened,  I  lis¬ 
tened  intently  to  live  transmissions  of 
massive  bombs  exploding  around  the 
hotel  room  in  Baghdad  where  three 
lonely  CNN  reporters  were  broad¬ 
casting. 

One  of  them  was  my  father. 

Peter  Arnett  —  my  father  —  the 
56-year-old  war  reporter  who  has 
crouched  under  cupboards  in  the 
ninth-floor  hotel  room  while  U.S., 
British,  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  aircraft 
blasted  parts  of  the  city,  was  one  of 
the  voices  informing  the  world  about 
what  was  transpiring. 

As  I  listened  to  him  describe  the 
force  of  the  explosions,  I  was  devas¬ 
tated  by  his  decision  to  volunteer  to 
report  in  Baghdad  and  his  insistence 
on  remaining  there  after  most  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  had  left. 

However,  this  was  not  the  first  time 
I  have  agonized  over  his  safety.  My 
father  has  thrown  himself  into  life- 
threatening  crises  for  decades. 

“I  want  to  live  life  to  the  fullest 
every  single  day,  because  —  who 
knows?  —  tomorrow  1  could  get 
blown  to  bits,”  I  remember  him  tell¬ 
ing  my  mother,  brother  and  me 
repeatedly  over  the  years.  It’s  an  out¬ 
look  he  has  always  lived  by. 

An  energetic,  determined, 
resourceful  native  New  Zealander,  he 
spent  13  years  covering  the  Vietnam 
War,  for  which  he  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  [in  1966  while  with  Associated 
Press],  and  was  one  of  the  few  report¬ 
ers  to  remain  in  Vietnam  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon  in  1975. 

Throughout  those  years,  he 
trudged  with  American  soldiers 
through  Viet  Cong-occupied  jungles, 
was  caught  in  villages  being 
destroyed  by  bombs  and  evoked  the 
wrath  of  U.S.  government  leaders  for 
his  forthright  reporting. 

Since  then,  he  has  covered  wars 


(Arnett  is  a  reporter  on  the  business 
news  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe,  where 
this  article  originally  appeared  on  Jan. 
18.  It  is  reprinted  courtesy  of  the 
Globe.) 


Peter  Arnett  (right),  then  with  the 
Associated  Press,  in  Vietnam  in 
1965.  Now  he  is  one  of  few  journal¬ 
ists  still  in  Iraq. 

and  revolutions  in  the  world’s  trouble 
spots:  evading  Soviet  artillery  fire 
with  rebels  in  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan;  reporting  from  West 
Beirut  during  the  Israeli  invasion;  and 
covering  the  violent  upheaval  in  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

His  assignments  have  always  been 
dangerous.  Two  years  ago,  my  father 
was  covering  a  refusenik  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
watched  the  television  set  with  horror 
as  half  a  dozen  Soviet  militia  men 


cover  it  as  much  as  I  can,”  he  said  on 
the  air  from  Baghdad  two  days  ago 
Jan.  16. 

For  years  I  dreaded  the  early- 
morning  phone  calls  that  would  rustle 
him  out  of  bed  and  on  to  a  plane 
headed  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  when  I  hear  his  voice  over 
the  television  from  Baghdad,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  many  times  I  waited 
anxiously  for  his  telephone  calls  from 
overseas,  which  were  often  cut  short 
by  poor  cables  or  foreign  censors. 

Now  there  is  a  new  dynamic:  With 
television  technology,  the  same 
phone  call  that  was  my  personal  link 
to  him  in  the  past  is  now  a  link  to  the 
entire  world. 

While  his  situation  is  not  new  to 
me,  that  does  not  dull  the  impact  and 
it  does  not  make  it  easier  to  endure. 
Each  time  I  am  fearful  it  will  be  his 
last. 

This  anxiety  is  something  I  have 
lived  with  all  my  life,  and  I  empathize 
with  thousands  of  families  in  America 
nervous  about  the  fate  of  loved  ones 
in  the  military  who  are  also  endanger¬ 
ing  their  lives. 

However,  I  am  slowly  learning  to 
accept  my  father’s  decision  because, 
as  for  soldiers  who  must  jeopardize 


/  Still  remember  him  explaining  to  my  mother  why  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  jungles  of  El 
Salvador  with  him  when  I  was  15  years  old. 


accosted  him,  bludgeoned  and  kicked 
him  and  threw  him  into  an  armored 
truck.  He  is  not  fazed  by  those  experi¬ 
ences. 

“Journalism  is  more  than  a  job  to 
me.  War  reporting  is  my  life  .  .  .  I’m 
completely  absorbed  by  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  around  me  and  the  effort  it 
takes  to  file  a  story;  I  don’t  have  time 
to  worry  about  the  danger,”  he 
always  told  me. 

Though  he  added,  “I’ve  been 
lucky;  I  have  common  sense,  and  I 
made  it  through  Vietnam.  I’m  a  survi¬ 
vor.” 

It  does  not  come  as  a  surprise,  then, 
to  find  him  in  the  middle  of  this  war. 

“It’s  the  greatest  story  in  the  world 
at  this  moment  in  time,  and  I’d  like  to 


their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom, 
there  is  also  a  greater  purpose  to  be 
gained  from  his  work  in  Iraq. 

As  'ne  said  when  signing  off  the  air 
yesterday  Jan.  17  just  before  Iraqi 
officials  cut  the  communication  chan¬ 
nels:  “There  are  some  things  worth 
risking  your  safety  for,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.” 

My  father  left  New  Zealand  in  his 
youth  searching  for  adventure  and  a 
purpose  to  his  life.  He  found  it  in 
journalism. 

He  is  committed  to  representing 
accurately  critical  events  in  the  hope 
that  the  public  and  government  can 
intelligently  evaluate  the  next  step 
and  avoid  making  mistakes,  and  his 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Anonymous  source  leads  to  reporter’s  reassignment 

New  York  Times  reporter  pulled  off  strike  story  because  he  cannot 
identify  source  who  gave  him  contested  information  over  the  phone 


By  George  Garneau 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  has 
been  reassigned  for  violating  stan¬ 
dards  on  the  use  of  unnamed  sources 
in  a  story  about  the  Tribune  Co.’s 
strikebound  New  York  Daily  News. 

Metro  reporter  David  E.  Pitt  was 
pulled  off  the  News  story  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  page  makeup  desk. 

The  unusual  action  followed  an  edi¬ 
tors’  note  in  the  Times  Jan.  23  saying 
that  one  of  Pitt’s  stories  on  the  News 
strike  contained  information  from  a 
caller  who  identified  himself  as  a  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  executive  but  never  gave  his 
name. 

On  Jan.  16,  News  publisher  James 
Hoge  announced  plans  to  close  the 
News  if  agreements  could  not  be 
reached  with  its  striking  unions  and  if 
no  buyer  could  be  found  {E&P,  Jan. 
19,  P.  10).  Though  no  date  was  set, 
workers  received  notice  they  could  be 
laid  off  by  March  20. 

The  Times  and  other  papers  carried 
the  story  the  next  day.  Only  Pitt,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  that  the  Tribune  Co. 
board,  at  a  special  meeting  Hoge  had 
attended  in  Chicago  the  day  before  his 
announcement,  had  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posed  drivers’  union  agreement 
because  it  involved  numbers  of  jobs. 

Pitt’s  story  quoted  “[a]  Tribune 
Co.  official,  speaking  on  the  condition 
of  anonymity”  as  saying  the  board 
“  ‘couldn’t  do  a  contract  with  spe¬ 
cific  numbers  in  it’  because  that 
would  suggest  to  the  other  unions  that 
management  was  willing  to  compro¬ 
mise  on  management  rights.  ‘That  is 
something  Chicago  simply  will  not 
do.’  ” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Hoge  called 
the  report  “a  total  fabrication.”  A 
day  after  the  Jan.  17  story  carried  the 
anonymous  quotes,  Pitt’s  follow-up 
quoted  Hoge  as  saying  there  had 
been  no  agreement  with  the  drivers, 
and  the  Tribune  Co.  board  did  not 
even  discuss  the  subject. 

In  its  Jan.  23  editor’s  note,  the 
Times  said  the  report  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  came  from  ‘‘an  anonymous  caller 
who  over  a  period  of  weeks  had  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  Tribune  official 
eager  to  assist  the  reporter.  The 
reporter  never  learned  the  identity  of 
his  telephone  source,  and  by  quoting 
him  violated  the  Times’  standards  of 
checking  and  corroboration.” 


The  editor’s  note  was  silent  on 
whether  or  not  the  caller  was  accurate 
in  saying  that  a  proposed  agreement 
was  “shot  down”  because  it  had 
included  driver  staffing  levels. 

Hoge  told  E&P  the  Tribune  Co. 
board  had  decided  to  approve  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  sell  or  close  the 
paper,  absent  union  contracts, 
because  of  daily  losses  as  high  as  $1 
million. 

“The  discussion  was  solely  on  that 
recommendation  and  on  no  other 
subject,”  he  said. 

Times  metro  editor  Gerald  M. 
Boyd  said  that,  after  Hoge’s  letter  had 
arrived,  Pitt  had  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  concerned  about,  but  was 
asked  to  double-check  with  his 
source. 

After  Hoge’s  denial  appeared, 
Boyd  said,  he  found  out  Pitt  did  not 
know  the  source’s  identity. 

Several  Tribune  Co.  board  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  return  phone  calls  or 
declined  to  comment  on  the  meeting 
in  question. 

Pitt  did  not  return  calls. 

The  president  of  the  drivers  union, 
Mike  Alvino,  told  E&P  he  had  offered 
to  sacrifice  150  jobs  to  save  the  News 
$15  million. 

Pitt’s  coverage  of  the  three-month- 
old  strike  has  been  aggressive,  fair 
and  accurate,  according  to  Tom  Rob¬ 
bins,  striking  News  investigative 
reporter. 

“The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
[that]  his  source’s  version  of  what 
happened,  most  people  believe,  is 
accurate,”  Robbins  said.  “There’s  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  [Pitt]  had  a  real  live 
fish  on  the  line.  The  problem  was  the 
fish  wasn’t  telling  him  his  name.” 

Pitt  was  “severely  reprimanded” 
in  writing  by  Times  editor  Max 
Frankel,  who  called  Hoge  to  offer  his 
regrets. 

Though  violating  Times  standards 
is  a  firing  offense,  Pitt  was  reassigned 
because  of  his  “12-year  record  of 
meritorious  service  as  desk  editor,” 
Nielson  said. 

Nielson  said  the  anonymous  source 
was  not  involved  in  any  other  stories. 

“When  we  cite  anonymous 
sources,  we  always  know  their  iden¬ 
tity,”  Nielson  said. 

Times  standards  require  that  sources 
cited  as  anonymous  must  be  known 


by  name  and  title,  they  must  be  in  a 
position  to  know,  their  information 
must  be  critical  to  the  story,  it  must  be 
independently  corroborated  when 
possible,  and  it  must  be  important 
that  the  sources  not  be  named. 

“The  reason  for  those  standards  is: 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
the  New  York  Times  than  that  it  is 
believable,”  Nielson  said. 


Striking  unions 
promote  sale 
of  Daily  News 

By  George  Garneau 

Nine  unions  striking  the  New  York 
Daily  News  have  authorized  their 
adviser  to  form  an  employee  stock 
ownership  trust  to  help  potential  buy¬ 
ers  acquire  the  News. 

With  no  progress  in  negotiations,  a 
sale  of  the  crippled  paper  is  the  best 
hope  for  its  survival,  union  adviser 
Theodore  Kheel  said. 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  on  Jan. 
16  threatened  to  close  its  71 -year-old 
property  in  the  absence  of  a  sale  or  an 
end  to  the  strike.  Warnings  to 
employees  set  a  possible  closure  date 
of  March  20. 

Two  weeks  passed  since  that 
announcement  before  union  and  man¬ 
agement  negotiators  restarted  talks. 
Both  sides  accused  each  other  of  not 
calling.  When  they  resumed,  talks 
remained  deadlocked. 

Kheel  said  he  has  talked  with  Brit¬ 
ish  publisher  Robert  Maxwell,  who 
has  expressed  interest  in  buying  the 
News,  and  New  York  Post  publisher 
Peter  Kalikow,  who  has  been  open  to 
talks  on  a  joint  operating  agreement 
involving  the  News  and  Post,  which 
before  the  News  strike  was  saved 
from  closing  by  major  union  conces¬ 
sions. 

Meanwhile,  unions  representing 
mailers  and  drivers  have  offered  the 
News  major  concessions  in  numbers 
of  jobs  but  were  rebuffed,  they  said. 

Instead,  the  News  has  offered  the 
mailers  an  even  stiffer  management 
rights  clause  and  has  refused  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  all  2,300  strikers  would  get 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Cross-selling  permitted  at  Tacoma  daily 


The  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune  has  begun  cross-selling — any 
sales  rep  can  sell  any  of  the  paper’s 
categories. 

Retail  advertising  manager  Mike 
Klobuchar  said  that  “in  the  face  of 
fierce  competition  for  every  ad  dol¬ 
lar,”  the  sales  force  is  being  allowed 
to  sell  retail,  classified  and  TMC. 

He  added  that  while  the  retail  divi¬ 
sion  will  still  concentrate  on  retail 
advertising,  “cross-selling  will  also  let 
us  saturate  our  market  area  so  our 
salespeople  become  full  service  mar¬ 
keting  consultants.  Our  goal  is 
simple:  capture  every  ad  dollar  and 
beat  the  competition.” 

Classified  advertising  manager  Jac¬ 


queline  Swant  observed  that  “Cus¬ 
tomer  Service  will  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  ’90s.  Cross-selling 
is  just  another  way  to  accommodate 
our  customers’  needs. 

“I  think  in  the  past  we  have  con¬ 
fused  our  customers  by  just  handling 
portions  of  advertising.  To  us,  the 
dividing  line  between  classified,  retail 
and  national  advertising  is  very  clear 
but,  to  our  customers,  it’s  all  the 
same.” 

According  to  advertising  training 
manager  Marti  Meyers,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  will  benefit  salespeople  by  giving 
them  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
the  paper’s  products.  Although  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail  have  separate  pur¬ 
poses,  both  can  be  utilized  by  the 
same  customer,  she  pointed  out. 


Meyers  cited  the  example  of  a  retail 
appliance  store  which  normally  uses 
display  ads  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
paper  but  may  be  missing  the  reader 
who  turns  to  the  classified  section 
looking  for  a  used  appliance,  thinking 
that  he  or  she  cannot  afford  a  new 
one. 

The  retail  outlet,  by  advertising 
“no  down  payment”  or  “low  interest 
rates”  could  attract  the  customer  it 
may  have  otherwise  missed,  Meyers 
observed. 

The  ad  managers  also  said  they 
expected  cross-selling  to  increase 
communication  between  sales  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  helping  staffers  to 
become  more  attuned  to  their  territo¬ 
ries. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


California  pubiishers  gear  up  for  new  sales  tax  battle 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  publishers  are  gearing  up 
to  fight  another  battle  against  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  kill  the  state’s  sales  tax 
exemption  for  newspapers. 

The  latest  proponent  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  newly  elected  Republican 
Gov.  Pete  Wilson,  who  believes  the 
state  can  raise  $114  million  by  such  a 
move.  The  exemption  also  would  be 
lifted  from  candy  and  snack  foods. 

“The  proposal  is  a  very  harmful 
cost  impact  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  at  a  time  when  earnings  are  flat  or 
declining  and  have  been  for  the  past 
several  quarters,”  said  Mike  Dorais, 
general  counsel  and  lobbyist  for  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  newspaper  and  periodical  tax 
put  forth  by  Wilson  was  part  of  a 
series  of  new  tax  proposals  designed 
to  generate  $1.7  billion  a  year.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature,  the  gover¬ 
nor  labeled  the  exemption  removals 
for  newspapers  and  candy  as  “tax 
equity.” 

Dorais,  who  led  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  last  year  to  sink  a  legislative 
attempt  to  lift  the  sales  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  from  newspapers,  vowed  strong 
CNPA  resistance  to  Wilson’s  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  governor’s  budget  message, 
Dorais  pointed  out,  did  not  address 
the  current  sales  tax  exemptions  on 
leases  of  movies  and  animated  film 
works,  returnable  and  non-returnable 
containers,  and  sales  of  master  tapes 


or  records,  certain  aircraft,  fertil¬ 
izer,  livestock  feed  and  some  types  of 
bottled  water. 

Dorais  also  reported  to  the 
CNPA  membership  that  the  California 
Integrated  Waste  Management  Board 
(CIWMB)  is  studying  the  imposition 
of  a  $77-a-ton  newsprint  fee. 

The  state  paid  the  Tellus  Institute 
of  Boston  $175,000  to  prepare  a  cost 
impact  analysis  of  such  a  fee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dorais,  who  expects  a  bill  on 
the  subject  to  come  up  for  a  vote  this 
spring. 

A  Senate  committee,  he  said,  is 
moving  the  bill  on  a  “fast  track.” 
Wilson  has  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  new  sales  taxes 
be  enacted  by  April  1 . 

The  projected  annual  fee  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers,  based  on  their 
newsprint  consumption,  would  range 
from  $501  for  the  Weekly  Calistogan 
in  Calistoga  to  approximately  $34 
million  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Dorais  said. 

The  jointly  operated  San  Francisco 
Chronicle/San  Francisco  Examiner, 
he  continued,  would  pay  $1 1,574,222; 
the  Orange  County  Register , 
$10,249,504;  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  $5,634,140;  Red  Bluff  Daily 
News,  $1,196;  Victorville  Daily 
Press,  $181,373;  Copley  Newspapers 
of  California,  $7,718,000;  and  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  $4,842,659. 

CIWMB  has  stated  that  the  major 
aims  of  the  fee  are  to  fund  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  markets  for  recycled 
products  and  to  pay  for  added  landfill 


costs. 

Dorais  pointed  out  to  legislators 
that  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
account  for  only  8%  of  solid  waste 
material. 

Winwood  resigns 
from  INMA  post 

Christine  Winwood,  executive 
director  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association,  has 
resigned  her  position,  effective 
March  I.  Executive  director  since 
late  1989,  Winwood  said  she  resigned 
for  personal  and  professional  rea¬ 
sons. 

INMA  vice  presdent  Crawford 
Carroll,  vice  president/marketing 
director  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  will  chair  the  search  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  new  association  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  Carroll  at  3800  Howard 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70140. 

Winwood  was  formerly  director  of 
conferences  and  committees  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives. 


Grant  to 
AU  j-school 


The  American  University  School  of 
Communication  has  received  a 
$25,000  grant  from  the  Evelyn  Y. 
Davis  Foundation. 
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UPl  management  wants  to  continue  wage  cuts 

With  original  deal  with  the  union  for  90-day  pay  reductions  set 
to  expire,  wire  service  says  it  needs  more  ‘breathing  space’ 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  manage¬ 
ment  is  going  to  the  well  again  and  has 
asked  Wire  Service  Guild  employees 
to  extend  beyond  90  days  the  35%  pay 
cut  it  had  agreed  to  in  November. 

Similar  reductions  in  managerial 
and  non-union  salaries  reportedly 
have  been  extended  indefinitely. 

According  to  a  bulletin  from  the 
WSG,  UPI  told  the  union  it  could  not 
survive  without  an  extension  in  the 
wage  cut  Guild  members  had  agreed 
to  nearly  three  months  ago,  when  the 
company  said  it  needed  the  cut  to 
provide  “breathing  space”  so  it  could 
have  time  to  find  a  new  owner.  With¬ 
out  the  extension,  Guild  staffers’ 
wages  would  return  to  their  previous 
levels  on  Feb.  15. 

The  Guild  said  UPI  must  provide  it 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  con¬ 
firm  UPI  assertions  that  three  or  four 
buyers  were  conducting  “due  dili¬ 


gence”  reviews  of  the  wire  service.  A 
confidentiality  agreement  was 
required  from  the  WSG,  however,  to 
protect  the  information  from  public 
disclosure. 


the  union  with  payroll  information  to 
prove  that  managers  had  taken  the 
pay  cuts. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  union 
and  UPI  were  to  begin  meetings  to 


“We  are  willing  to  meet  with  UPI  and  discuss  its 
proposal,”  WSG  president  Kevin  Keane  stated. 
“However,  employees  should  not  be  viewed  as  the 
only  bank  in  town  that  gives  unsecured  loans.” 


“We  are  willing  to  meet  with  UPI 
and  discuss  its  proposal,”  WSG 
president  Kevin  Keane  stated. 
“However,  employees  should  not  be 
viewed  as  the  only  bank  in  town  that 
gives  unsecured  loans.” 

When  he  spoke  to  just  before 
reportedly  leaving  for  meetings  in 
Washington  with  UPI,  Keane  noted 
that  the  company  had  yet  to  provide 


discuss  the  issues,  but  further  details 
were  not  available. 

UPI  executive  vice  president  Pieter 
VanBennekom  said  that  the  company 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  staffers  at 
pre-November  levels  if  it  is  to  stay  in 
operation  long  enough  to  find  a  buyer. 

An  internal  memo  to  Unipressers 
from  VanBennekom  noted  that  man- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Postal  rate  increases  approved  ‘under  protest’ 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  United  States  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors  has  approved 
“under  protest”  general  rate 
increases  previously  recommended 
by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

The  governors  specifically  voiced 
concern  that  the  Rate  Commission’s 
proposal  to  place  a  heavier  burden  for 
costs  on  third-class  mail  would  lead 
those  mailers  to  seek  alternative 
forms  of  delivery. 

“The  governors  are  allowing  under 
protest  these  rates  to  be  imple¬ 
mented,  and  we  are  returning  the  case 
to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  with  a 
request  for  additional  information,” 
stated  Norma  Pace,  chairwoman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  “We  are 
concerned  that  the  commission’s  cal¬ 
culations  of  volume  are  incorrect,  and 
that  —  in  many  cases  —  the  commis¬ 
sion  overstepped  its  authority  by 
recommending  rates  which  were  not 
included  in  the  Postal  Service’s 
request.” 

Among  its  other  areas  of  concern. 
Pace  said  the  Board  of  Governors 
rejected  the  Rate  Commission’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  125-piece  walk-sequence 
discount  for  first-  and  third-class 


mail,  but  approved  the  measure  for 
second-class  mail. 

Pace  further  noted  that  “the  gover¬ 
nors  share  the  concerns  of  postal 
management  that  the  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion’s  reshuffling  of  costs  to  increase 
the  burden  of  third-class  mail  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  increasing  direct 
mailers’  rates  over  the  past  two  rate 
cases  by  at  least  50%  —  in  some 
cases  more  than  that.  This  could 
make  the  alternative  delivery  option 
viable  —  which  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Postal  Service. 

“Second,”  she  added,  “we  are 
concerned  that  the  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  —  despite  its  endorsement  of  the 
clear  progress  the  Postal  Service  is 
making  toward  higher  productivity 
and  greater  efficiency  through 
automation  —  has  again  recom¬ 
mended  rates  that,  in  our  opinion, 
overvalue  mailer  presorting  and 
undervalue  mailer  barcoding  .  .  .  .” 

Postmaster  General  Anthony  M. 
Frank  added,  “Rates  for  advertising 
mail  and  non-profit  mail  will  increase 
beyond  the  levels  we  proposed.  It  is 
highly  likely  that  these  mailers  may 
cut  back  and,  with  their  reduced  vol¬ 
ume,  will  come  reductions  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  make  to  holding  all 


other  mailers’  costs  down. 

“Many  customers  in  the  third-class 
mail  industry,  in  particular,  are 
actively  exploring  alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  for  their  advertising  and  other 
mail,”  he  noted. 

The  lone  no-vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  rates  among  the  nine  governors 
came  from  Robert  Setrakian,  a  San 
Francisco  businessman. 

“I  am  incensed  by  the  cavalier 
approach  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion,  specifically  in  regard  to  the  rate 
recommendations  for  third-class 
mail,”  he  remarked,  charging  that  by 
adding  the  current  increase  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  the  Rate  Commission  “is 
attempting  to  kill  off  a  whole  industry, 
the  third-class  mail  industry,  by  an 
exorbitant  rate  increase.” 

“For  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
to  price  elements  of  third  class  into 
near  bankruptcy  is  an  outrageous  and 
callous  dereliction  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  Congress  and  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1970,”  he  added. 

Robert  Brinkman,  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  general  counsel, 
noted  that  the  NNA  was  pleased  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  had  adopted 
the  125-piece  walk-sequence  discount 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Sporting  News  restaurants  to  debut 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

If  USA  Today  can  offer  a  line  of 
clothing,  why  shouldn’t  the  Sporting 
News  open  some  restaurants? 

In  midsummer,  the  first.  The 
Sporting  News  Cafe,  is  expected  to 
open  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

The  venerable  104-year-old  weekly 
bible  of  sports  has  licensed  its  name  to 
a  Minnesota-based  firm  that  hopes  to 
franchise  The  Sporting  News  Cafe 
restaurants  throughout  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe. 

Steve  Ringler,  who  runs  the  restau¬ 
rant  group,  says  The  Sporting  News 
Cafes  will  be  considerably  different 
from  the  usual  sports  theme  bar  or 
restaurant. 

“We  will  be  known  for  our  food,” 
he  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“It  will  be  a  more  serious  treatment 
of  sports,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Sporting  News,”  Ringler  said. 

“As  fer  as  ambience,”  he  added, 
“it  will  be  as  though  you  were  dining 
inside  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown  [N.Y.].  Or  at  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Or 
the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Spring- 
field  [Mass.].  Or  the  Hockey  Hall  of 


Fame  in  Toronto.” 

The  biggest  difference,  however, 
will  be  the  presence  of  a  separate 
walk-in  retail  shop  at  every  restau¬ 
rant.  In  addition  to  a  line  of  Sporting 
News  Cafe  merchandise,  the  stores 
will  sell  the  many  Sporting  News 
publications. 

Ringler  said  his  group  decided  on 
the  Sporting  News  theme  after 
researching  the  crowded  sports  bar 
and  restaurant  industry. 

That  research  convinced  him  that 
restaurants  identified  with  a  sports 
celebrity  were  sure  losers,  Ringler 
said. 

Some  sports  celebrity  spots  have 
incredibly  brief  lives:  former  Chicago 
Bears  quarterback  Jim  McMahon’s 
restaurant  lasted  just  five  months,  for 
example.  Even  the  restaurant  ven¬ 
tures  of  durably  popular  celebrities 
fade,  Ringler  noted. 

New  York  Yankee  great  Joe 
DiMaggio  opened  up  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  sports  celebrity  bar  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  1930s,  but  even 
Joltin’  Joe  could  not  keep  the  estab¬ 
lishment  alive  in  the  1980s. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  attach  our 


name  to  any  one  sports  personality 
because  they  don’t  have  longevity,” 
Ringler  said. 

“But  the  Sporting  News  has 
proven  longevity,”  he  added.  “One- 
hundred-and-four  years  is  a  long  time. 
They  are  an  institution  with  high 
credibility  and  prestige  in  the  sports 
world.” 

The  Sporting  News  also  provides 
“immediate  name  recognition,” 
Ringler  said. 

Sporting  News  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Thomas  G.  Osenton 
said  the  newspaper  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  various  would-be 
restaurateurs  over  the  years. 

He  said  the  Ringler  group’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  a  “comfortable”  fit  with 
the  St.  Louis-based  publisher. 

“It’s  purely  a  licensing  arrange¬ 
ment,”  Osenton  said. 

Ringler  said  the  “prototype”  res¬ 
taurant  is  scheduled  to  open  some¬ 
where  in  the  St.  Louis  area  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Plans  are  to  expand  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  two  or  three  more  restaurants 
in  St.  Louis  over  the  next  year  or  two 
before  expanding  nationally  and  in¬ 
ternationally. 


Newspaper’s  tv  columnist  takes  on  sportscaster 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  colum¬ 
nist  and  a  television  sportscaster 
traded  verbal  shots  recently  over  the 
latter’s  warning  to  viewers  that  news¬ 
papers  would  overplay  a  players’ 
fight  before  a  basketball  game. 

Bee  sports  television  columnist  Jim 
Van  Vliet  accused  Grant  Napear, 
sports  director  of  KRBK-TV,  of 
being  an  “apologist”  for  the  NBA’s 
Sacramento  Kings  for  which  he  is  the 
play-by-play  announcer. 

Napear’s  broadcast  came  after 
Kings  players  Ralph  Sampson  and 
Bill  Wennington  got  into  a  fistfight 
during  pregame  practice  before  a 
charity  contest  against  radio  person¬ 
alities. 

According  to  Van  Vliet,  Kings 
coach  Dick  Motta  “issued  a  veiled 
threat  that  if  the  media  made  a  big  deal 
out  of  the  scuffle,  he  would  consider 
closing  practices.” 

Motta’ s  words  left  reporters  “with 
a  couple  of  questions  to  chew  on,” 
Van  Vliet  wrote.  “Do  they  ignore  the 
story,  securing  a  place  in  Motta’s 
heart?  Or  do  they  report  it  and  risk  the 


wrath  of  the  old  coach?” 

The  Bee  and  the  Sacramento 
Union  ran  the  fight  story  on  the  front 
of  their  sports  sections.  Of  the  five  tv 
stations  in  town,  two  did  not  report 
the  incident  and  one  gave  it  only  a 
brief  mention. 

In  his  broadcast,  Napear  down¬ 
played  the  fight,  saying  that  it  would 
get  attention  only  because  it  took 
place  before  a  crowd. 

“It  was  nothing  unusual  —  tem¬ 
pers  flared,  a  couple  of  punches  were 
thrown.  Things  were  said  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment.  Stuff  like  that  happens 
in  sports  all  the  time,”  Napear  said. 

The  broadcaster  said  he  had  “no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  papers  will 
say  about  it  in  the  morning  but  1  guar¬ 
antee  you  they  will  make  a  big  deal  of 
it  and  that’s  wrong.” 

Van  Vliet  commented  in  print; 
“Napear  put  himself  in  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  position.  At  what  point  does 
Napear  stop  being  a  sports  reporter 
and  become  the  voice  of  the  Kings? 
And  should  his  role  change  when  he 
changes  hats?  He  came  across  look¬ 
ing  like  a  first-class  houseman. 


attempting  to  hush-hush  a  story  that 
warranted  reporting.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Napear 
called  Van  Vliet’s  column  “totally 
unfair.” 

“It  was  commentary,”  he  asserted. 
“The  word  commentary  was  on  the 
screen.  It  was  my  opinion.  If  people 
don’t  like  it,  that’s  fine,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  express  it.  The  Bee  blew  the 
fight  story  all  out  of  proportion.” 

Napear  insisted  his  broadcasting  is 
“completely  objective,”  adding  that 
he  is  not  paid  by  the  Kings  “nor  am  I 
told  by  the  team  what  to  say.” 

The  broadcaster  said  he  had  no 
compunction  about  publicly  bashing 
another  medium. 

“Why  should  I?”  he  asked. 
“Newspapers  bash  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  every  day.” 

Retorted  Van  Vliet,  “It's  one  thing 
to  have  commentary  and  another  to 
tell  people  what  is  news  and  what 
isn’t.  This  goes  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  position.  He  hadn’t  even  seen 
what  the  papers  were  going  to  report 
and  yet  he  told  viewers  to  ignore 
them.” 
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Accused  of  being  a  newspaper 

Lacrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  investigative  articies  anger  city 
groups  who  feei  coverage  of  them  shouid  be  more  positive 


By  Tony  Case 

A  series  of  investigative  articles 
recently  published  in  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  has  started  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  Midwestern  town  that 
involves  the  newspaper,  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  local  convention  and 
visitor  group. 

The  Tribune  reported  that  the  La 
Crosse  Convention  and  Visitor 
Bureau,  which  gets  most  of  its  fund¬ 
ing  from  the  city’s  room  tax,  has  been 
lackadaisical  in  its  accounting  and 
record  keeping  procedures  for  much 
of  its  15-year  existence. 

It  also  reported  that  a  former 
executive  director  of  the  bureau  had 
received  $2,000  for  a  convention  trip 
he  never  took  and  that  a  local  adver¬ 
tising  executive  had  done  $200,000  in 
business  with  the  bureau  while  serv¬ 
ing  on  its  board. 


After  the  Tribune’s  findings  were 
reported,  the  bureau  promptly  began 
proceedings  to  expel  the  paper  from 
its  membership,  citing  that  the  paper 
violated  the  group’s  bylaws  by  not 
adhering  to  its  goal  of  promoting  civic 
and  business  development. 

“They  are  a  member  and  they  have 
violated  their  role  as  a  member,” 
bureau  president  Barbara  Donna  told 
E&P. 

The  bureau’s  board  of  directors 
voted  at  a  Jan.  10  hearing  not  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  paper’s  membership,  but 
instead  moved  to  appoint  profes¬ 
sional  counsel  to  study  the  legal  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  paper’s  suspension  and 
to  work  with  the  Tribune  in  order  to 
keep  lines  of  communication  open  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  issue. 

However,  the  bureau  was  not  the 
only  group  to  commission  a  study. 
The  La  Crosse  Common  Council,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mayor  Patrick 
Zielke,  earlier  had  its  own  panel 
assembled  to  study  the  operation  of 
the  bureau  in  light  of  the  Tribune’s 
findings. 

The  panel’s  conclusion,  presented 


at  a  Jan.  8  Common  Council  meeting, 
was  that,  while  funding  provided  by 
room-tax  dollars  should  be  better  reg¬ 
ulated,  the  board  itself  should  be 
praised  for  effectively  resolving  the 
misuse  of  funds  by  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  director;  he  would  have  been 
asked  to  resign  had  he  not  left  the 
organization  on  his  own,  according  to 
Donna. 

The  panel  also  concluded  that 
the  advertising  business  the  bureau 
did  with  one  of  its  board  members 
did  not  constitute  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Donna  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Tribune,  most  of  the  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  La  Crosse  are  also  members 
of  the  bureau,  “all  because  they  want 
to  help  promote  the  tourism  industry 
here.” 

“[The  Tribune  is]  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  in  La  Crosse  and  we  depend  on 


them  for  positive  stories,”  Donna 
said. 

“People  want  [the  paper]  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  city,  and  that  is  part  of  its 
role,  but  .  .  .  there  has  to  be  someone 
finding  the  flaws  or  else  nothing  ever 
gets  better,”  Tribune  editor  David 
Fuslier  told  E&P.  “They  have  basi¬ 
cally  accused  us  of  being  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Donna  denies  that  this  is  the 
bureau’s  beef  —  “That’s  ridiculous, 
they  are  a  newspaper”  —  but  says 
that  the  bureau  is  displeased  with  the 
Tribune  because  of  what  she  sees  as 
one-sided  reporting. 

“1  think  they  should  be  a  watchdog 
but,  if  you  see  something  good,  [then] 
report  that  too,”  she  remarked. 

A  recent  Tribune  story  did  report 
the  findings  of  the  Common  Council’s 
committee,  however,  and  in  an  “Our 
View”  editorial  piece,  the  paper  said 
that  the  committee  shouid  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  16  recommendations 
it  had  offered  the  bureau  and  that 
Donna  should  be  praised  for  promis¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  recommendations 
were  implemented  immediately. 


“We  have  long  supported  the 
bureau’s  work  and  feel  the  mayor’s 
committee  has  offered  a  workable 
blueprint  for  an  even  more  effective 
operation,”  the  editorial  said.  “If  the 
panel’s  suggestions  are  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  bureau  will  be 
the  better  for  it  and  so  will  the  city.” 

Apparently,  the  only  part  of  the 
committee's  findings  with  which  the 
paper  did  not  agree  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  was  no  conflict  of 
interest  demonstrated  when  the 
bureau  did  ad  business  with  one  of  its 
own.  The  paper  called  that  finding 
“controversial.” 

When  asked  if  she  felt  affiliations 
such  as  the  one  between  the  bureau 
and  the  Tribune  could  be  problematic 
for  the  local  news  organizations,  she 
agreed  that  “there  is  a  conflict  of 
interests  there,  and  it  is  an  issue.” 

Donna  says  she  can  think  of  only 
one  reason  for  the  Tribune’s  interest 
in  publishing  the  stories;  “If  they’re 
doing  this  just  to  sell  newspapers,  I 
think  that  stinks.” 

Fuselier  feels  that,  contrary  to  what 
those  at  the  bureau  may  believe,  the 
pursuit  of  the  investigation  and  the 
publication  of  its  findings  stemmed 
not  from  an  intention  to  hurt  La 
Crosse’s  image  or  from  a  desire  to 
malign  or  undermine  the  bureau  but, 
instead,  was  intended  to  help  the  city 
and  the  bureau  by  looking  into  allega¬ 
tions  and  then  reporting  the  findings. 

“[We’re]  confident  our  reporting 
was  both  fair  and  accurate  and,  in  the 
long  run,  helpful  to  the  bureau,  which 
we  have  repeatedly  said  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  health 
and  vitality  of  our  city,”  Fuselier  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  Tribune 
story.  “We’re  pretty  aggressive  when 
it  comes  to  watching  how  public 
money  is  spent.  We  think  that’s  good 
for  the  area,  not  bad.” 

Copies  to 
the  Gulf 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  has  begun  sending  free  copies 
of  the  paper  to  150  armed  forces  per¬ 
sonnel  currently  serving  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Area  businesses  are  underwriting 
the  cost  of  the  postage. 


“[The  Tribune  is]  the  oniy  newspaper  in  La  Crosse 
and  we  depend  on  them  for  positive  stories,”  Donna 
said. 
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UNESCO  chief  calls  for  democracy 

But  says  before  democracy  can  succeed  worldwide, 
solutions  must  be  developed  to  combat  illiteracy 


By  Tony  Case 

What  is  the  agenda  of  the  press  in  a 
world  of  reformed  political  ideologies 
and  restructured  political  systems? 

This  issue  was  explored  by  jour¬ 
nalists,  educators  and  scholars  at  a 
recent  conference  hosted  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  Media  Center  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

The  conference,  “News  and  the 
New  World  Order,”  served  as  a 
forum  where  professionals  linked  to 
either  the  print  or  broadcast  media 
debated  about  the  role  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities — and  overall  effec¬ 
tiveness — of  the  press  in  the  midst  of 
an  ever-changing,  increasingly  demo¬ 
cratic  global  society. 

“Democracy  is  the  answer,”  said 
Frederico  Mayor,  director-general  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
also  known  as  UNESCO,  in  a  key¬ 
note  address  that  set  the  tone  for  a 
series  of  panel  discussions  and  public 
comment  on  the  topic  at  hand. 
“Democracy  is  the  name  of  the  new 
order.” 

Mayor  stressed  that  before  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  can  expect  to  prevail, 
however,  society  must  first  realize 
the  importance  of  mass  literacy. 
Basic  education,  he  maintained,  is 
UNESCO’s  primary  goal  because 
“only  an  educated  citizenry  can 
respond  to  the  seemingly  abstract  but 
equally  dramatic  trends  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

“How  can  we  begin  to  adapt  to  a 
world  which  has  moved  unexpectedly 
and  rapidly  toward  freedom,  democ¬ 
racy  and  .  .  .  peace  in  the  long  run 
when  our  very  tools  of  perception 
have  become  obsolete?”  Mayor 
asked.  “The  news  about  complex 
systems  requires  complex  ap¬ 
proaches  .  .  .  not  only  for  gathering 
information  but  also  for  communicat¬ 
ing  it.” 

Mayor  discussed  UNESCO’s  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  worldwide, 
“free,  independent  and  pluralistic 
media,”  a  plan  which  calls  for  a  free 
flow  of  information,  wider  and  better 
balanced  dissemination  without 
obstacles  preventing  freedom  of 
expression,  and  the  strengthening  of 
communication  capacities  in  devel- 


Frederico  Mayor 


oping  countries. 

UNESCO  depends  on  its  158  mem¬ 
ber  states  to  carry  out  its  plan.  Mayor 
said.  Each  government  must  guaran¬ 
tee  journalists  in  its  own  country  “the 
freedom  to  report  and  have  the  fullest 
possible  access  to  information,”  as 
well  as  work  toward  the  development 
of  free  media  in  other  nations. 

“A  series  of  East-West  journalists 
and  media  meetings  have  already 
taken  place  to  strengthen  and  support 
the  emerging  democracies  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,”  he  stated.  “At 
these  meetings,  private  and  public 
sources  of  assistance  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  emerging  free 
press  in  these  countries.” 

Mayor  noted  that  UNESCO,  at  the 
invitation  of  Czechoslovakian  Presi¬ 
dent  Vaclav  Havel,  plans  to  host  a 
meeting  in  September  in  Prague  on 
the  “culture  of  democracy”  which 
will  be  attended  by  leading  cultural 
figures  and  political  leaders  who  aim 
to  clarify  “the  role  of  culture  and 
creativity  in  strengthening  and  pre¬ 
serving  democratic  institutions  in  an 
unstable  and  threatening  world.” 

Panelist  Robert  Legvold,  professor 
of  political  science  and  director  of  the 
W.  Averell  Harriman  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  Columbia  University,  agreed  that 


the  press  must  be  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  a  democratic  society, 
but  he  also  acknowledged  that  “these 
are  abnormal  times,  which  makes  it 
hard  for  those  in  the  news  business  to 
do  their  job.” 

According  to  Legvold,  some  of  the 
more  obvious  problems  that  hinder 
journalists  today  are  a  lack  of  man¬ 
power  and  an  ever-decreasing 
amount  of  space  and,  in  the  case  of  tv, 
airtime  with  which  journalists  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  tell  a  story. 

However,  an  even  greater  problem, 
Legvold  maintained,  is  the  egocentric 
perspective  from  which  the  media 
report  stories  of  an  international 
scope.  The  media  as  a  whole,  he  said, 
lack  a  sense  of  scale  necessary  to 
cover  events  which  can  alter  history. 

“[One]  must  understand  where  his¬ 
tory  is  going,”  he  said.  “A  revolution 
is  not  an  event,  but  a  confusion  of 
events.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
crisis,  but  is  a  series  of  crises.” 

According  to  Legvold,  the  best 
journalists  reporting  on  the  Middle 
East  are  the  ones  so  well-informed 
that  they  could  “write  books”  about 
the  history  and  future  direction  of  the 
region. 

Panelist  Michael  Zantovsky,  press 
secretary  to  President  Havel,  said 
“we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  big- 
gest  story  of  all,  and  that  is 
history  .  .  .  and  it’s  not  over.” 

Thomas  Winship,  president  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in 
Reston,  Va.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center 
National  Advisory  Committee, 
argued  that  the  press  should  be 
“praised”  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  covered  world  events,  especially 
in  the  midst  of  what  he  called  a 
“newspaper  depression.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  bum  rap  to  say 
the  media  has  a  short  attention 
span  ...  the  public  has  a  short  atten¬ 
tion  span,”  he  observed. 

Other  panelists  such  as  Liz  Trotta, 
former  correspondent  for  both  CBS 
and  NBC  and  former  Gannett  Center 
fellow,  agreed  that  journalists  do  an 
excellent  job  in  reporting  world 
events,  especially  considering  that 
the  degree  and  substantiality  of  infor¬ 
mation  reporters  cultivate  and  report 
are  in  many  cases  subject  to  access  to 
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information  provided  by  powers  of 
authority.  “A  reporter  is  assailed  by 
people  with  agendas,”  Trotta  said. 

Panelist  Bette  Bao  Lord,  author 
and  Gannett  Foundation  trustee,  also 
commended  the  media  for  their  thor¬ 
ough  coverage,  citing  her  firsthand 
observation  of  the  international  press 
corps  at  work  during  China’s  crack¬ 
down  of  the  media  at  the  time  of  that 
country’s  massive  student  protests. 

Still  another  issue  regarding  society 
and  the  media  which  was  raised  at  the 
conference  concerned  the  alleged 
declining  readership  of  newspapers, 
which  has  long  been  a  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate  in  the  industry. 

Panelist  David  J.  Anable,  chair  and 
professor  in  the  school  of  journalism 
at  Boston  University,  said  he  was 
concerned  that  Americans  are  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  less  and  watching  tv 
news  more,  that  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  their  news  by  way  of 
pictures  and,  therefore,  “using  emo¬ 
tions  to  gauge  their  reasoning.” 

Panelist  John  C.  Merrill,  professor 
in  the  school  of  journalism  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  and  former 
Gannett  Center  fellow,  also 
expressed  concerns  about  “the  enter¬ 
tainment  value  of  tv  news.” 

Panelist  William  Kovach,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Harvard  University,  called 
the  notion  that  people  do  not  read 
papers  in  the  United  States  a 
“canard.”  The  popularity  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  source  for  information  has 
been  recently  evidenced,  he  said. 


with  a  surge  in  newspaper  and  news¬ 
magazine  sales  since  war  broke  out  in 
the  Middle  East.  “People  just  aren’t 
happy  with  the  news  diet  they’re  get¬ 
ting,”  he  said. 

Special  section 

The  Times-Bulletin  in  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  made  sure  the  troops  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  knew  they  were 
missed  at  the  holidays. 

The  newspaper  devoted  eight  pages 
to  a  special  section  that  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  to  the  41  native  residents  of 
Van  Wert  who  are  involved  in  the 
Gulf  Crisis. 

The  “card”  was  signed  by  over 
4,000  residents  of  Van  Wert.  The 
newspaper’s  circulation  is  only  8,1 19 
and  the  city  it  serves  has  approxi¬ 
mately  11,000  residents. 

“That’s  40%  of  the  community  who 
responded  to  this  promotion.  I  think 
that’s  remarkable,”  said  Don 
Hemple,  director  of  marketing. 

The  “card”  was  part  of  an  ongoing 
campaign,  “Operation  Yellow  Rib¬ 
bon,”  that  sends  free  subscriptions  to 
the  people  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Bone  marrow  drive 
at  Washington  Post 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
recently  sponsored  a  bone  marrow 
donor  testing  drive  among  its  employ¬ 
ees,  in  response  to  the  overwhelming 
need  for  bone  marrow  donors. 


Kahler  becomes 
NPC  president 

Kathryn  Kahler  of  Newhouse 
News  Service  has  become  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  succeeding  Judy 
Grande  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Greg¬ 
ory  L.  Spears  of  Knight-Ridder,  vice 
president;  Alan  Adams,  National 
Institute  of  Business  Management, 
secretary;  Tom  Squitieri,  USA 
Today,  treasurer;  and  L.  Edgar  Prina, 
free-lance,  financial  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  board  were:  Sonja 
Hillgren,  Knight-Ridder;  Richard  T. 
Sammon,  McGraw-Hill;  Doris  Mar- 
golis.  Editorial  Associates;  and  Mi- 
chal  Wynn  Mainwaming,  free-lance. 
Re-elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
were  Gilbert  F.  Klein,  Media  General 
News  Service,  and  Clayton  W. 
Boyce,  KNT  News  Wire. 

RTNDA  guide  to 
cameras  in  courts 

The  Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  has  published  its 
10th  anniversary  edition  of  “News 
Media  Coverage  of  Judicial  Proceed¬ 
ings  with  Cameras  and  Microphones: 
A  Survey  of  the  States,”  which 
describes  the  rules  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  state  courts. 
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■ED  INFORMAnON 
m  INSURANCE? 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


state  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington, 
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Ex-editor’s  ‘nightmare’  extended 

Proclaims  his  innocence  on  charges  that  he  impersonated  a 
deputy  attorney  general;  new  hearing  scheduled  for  Feb.  21 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  “nightmare”  that  now  is  for¬ 
mer  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat  editor  in  chief  Theodore  N. 
Beitchmann’s  life  just  got  another 
extension. 

Feb.  21  has  been  set  as  the  date  for 
a  preliminary  hearing  on  refiled 
charges  that  he  impersonated  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  deputy  attorney  general  in  a 
threatening  phone  call  from  his  news¬ 
paper  office  to  a  man  whose  son  is 
involved  in  a  legal  dispute  with 
Beitchmann’s  brother. 

For  Beitchmann  this  will  be  the 
second  hearing  on  charges  he  says  are 
absolutely  false. 

On  Nov.  20,  state  District  Justice 
Susan  McEwen  dismissed  the 
charges  after  a  four-hour  hearing  in 
which  the  Tribune-Democrat’s  man¬ 
aging  editor  testified  that  Beitchmann 
was  not  in  the  newspaper  building  at 
the  time  the  threatening  phone  call 
was  made. 


newspaper  after  he  was  arrested  on 
the  impersonation  charge  last 
October. 

Accused  of  making  an  anonymous 
harassing  phone  call,  Beitchmann 
now  has  a  telephone  company  tap  on 
his  own  phone  as  a  result  of  threaten¬ 
ing  calls  he  says  he  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing. 

Beitchmann  fiercely  maintains 
innocence,  but  says  that  in  this  very 
image-conscious  business  he  has 
already  been  judged  guilty. 

“I’ve  got  no  job  and  no  reputa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “My  life  is  a  wreck 
because  of  this  stuff.  My  life  has 
become  a  nightmare.” 

If  this  bitter  experience  has 
changed  the  way  the  industry  regards 
Beitchmann,  it  has  also  transformed 
his  view  of  the  news  media. 

“One  of  the  things  I’ve  learned  is 
the  unholy  alliance  that  exists 
between  the  media  and  the  police. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  Beitch¬ 
mann  said,  “once  I  get  back  into  jour¬ 


Beitchmann  says  he  is  the  victim  of  a  poiiticaiiy 
ambitious  district  attorney  who  decided  to  take  down 
an  editor  who  worked  haifway  across  the  state. 


However,  less  than  a  month  later, 
on  Dec.  17,  the  Bucks  County  district 
attorney  refiled  the  charges,  saying  its 
office  had  new,  but  undisclosed,  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case.  The  district  attor¬ 
ney  also  argued  that  the  district  jus¬ 
tice  may  have  improperly  formed  a 
conclusion  about  Beitchmann’s 
credibility  during  the  hearing. 

In  a  long  telephone  interview  from 
his  Johnstown  home,  Beitchmann  por¬ 
trayed  the  refiling  as  the  latest  turn  of 
the  screw  in  a  case  that  has  taken  one 
Kafka-like  twist  after  another. 

Beitchmann  says  he  is  the  victim  of 
a  politically  ambitious  district  attor¬ 
ney  who  decided  to  take  down  an 
editor  who  worked  halfway  across  the 
state. 

He  says  he  is  the  victim  of  a  frame 
from  inside  his  own  newspaper,  and 
hints  strongly  that  it  is  related  to  his 
work  on  the  newspaper. 

“The  fact  is.  I’ve  been  framed.  I’ve 
been  set  up,”  he  said. 

Beitchmann  resigned  from  the 


nalism.  I'm  sure  going  to  treat  what 
the  police  say  with  a  lot  more  suspi¬ 
cion  than  1  did  before  this.” 

Beitchmann’s  predicament  has  its 
tangled  roots  in  a  seemingly  minor 
auto  accident  on  a  road  outside  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

As  Beitchmann  tells  the  story,  his 
brother  was  involved  in  a  fender- 
bender  with  the  son  of  Henry  Mali¬ 
nowski,  a  Bucks  County  auto  dealer. 
Police  never  came  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  but  the  two  drivers 
exchanged  insurance  information. 

Malinowski’s  son,  however,  also 
went  to  the  police,  who  issued  a  cita¬ 
tion  for  Arthur  Beitchmann.  Arthur 
Beitchmann  received  the  ticket  in  the 
mail,  but  ignored  it,  believing  incor¬ 
rectly  that  traffic  tickets  can  be  issued 
only  by  police  at  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Soon  after,  Malinowski’s  son  also 
sued  Arthur  Beitchmann  in  small 
claims  court,  seeking  some  $900  in 
damages.  The  younger  Beitchmann, 


believing  the  claim  outrageous,  also 
ignored  the  small  claims  judgment. 

The  fathers  of  both  men  got 
involved  in  the  case  as  the  Malinow¬ 
skis  made  evermore  vigorous  efforts 
to  collect  the  damages. 

Finally,  Theodore  Beitchmann’s 
father  asked  his  son  to  talk  to  the 
Pennsylvania  attorney  general,  a 
friend,  to  see  where  Arthur  Beitch¬ 
mann  stood  legally. 

On  the  attorney  general’s  advice, 
Beitchmann  says,  his  brother  paid 
both  the  ticket  and  the  judgment. 

However,  in  mid-March  of  this 
year,  someone  left  a  message  with 
Henry  Malinowski’s  auto  dealership, 
asking  the  elder  Malinowski  to  call  a 
“William  Finnegan,”  who  identified 
himself  as  an  assistant  state’s  attor¬ 
ney  general. 

When  Malinowski  called  the  phone 
number,  a  voice  identifying  himself  as 
Finnegan  demanded  that  Malinowski 
drop  the  lawsuit  against  Arthur 
Beitchmann  or  he  himself  would  be 
sued  by  the  state. 

When  Malinowski  called  the  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office  to  complain  about 
the  call,  it  turned  out  there  was  no 
William  Finnegan. 

It  was  further  revealed  the  number 
left  with  Malinowski  was  Theodore 
Beitchmann’s  private  line  at  the 
newspaper.  A  little  more  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  original  call  had 
been  made  from  the  newsroom’s 
WATS  line. 

When  detectives  traveled  to  Johns¬ 
town  to  see  Beitchmann,  the  editor  in 
chief  says  he  was  stunned  by  their 
charges. 

“I  never  even  knew  the  man’s 
[Malinowski’s]  name,”  Beitchmann 
said.  “I  never  made  an  anonymous 
call  in  my  life.  1  was  so  flustered.  No 
one  had  ever  accused  me  of  anything 
like  this.” 

Beitchmann  said  he  was  sick  that 
day,  coming  into  work  only  briefly  in 
the  morning  for  an  editorial  board 
meeting  with  a  political  candidate.  He 
had  left  by  the  time  the  call  was  made 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  editor  in  chief  spoke  at  length 
with  the  detectives,  he  says,  first  in 
the  newsroom  without  a  lawyer  and 
later  at  the  detective’s  hotel  room 
accompanied  by  his  attorney. 

Beitchmann  later  took  a  polygraph 
test  administered  by  a  private  detec- 
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live  that  he  says  he  passed. 

“Granted  you  can’t  use  polygraph 
results  in  a  trial,  but  it  sure  as  hell 
shows  you  that  I’ve  got  nothing  to 
hide,”  he  said. 

Beitchmann  expected  the  charges 
to  be  dismissed,  and  was  stunned 
again  when  he  was  arrested  and  a 
hearing  date  set. 

He  reluctantly  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Tribune-Democrat  owner 
W.  Dean  Singleton,  hoping,  he  says, 
that  it  would  not  be  accepted. 

It  was. 

Beitchmann’s  travails  continued 
when  the  district  justice’s  dismissal 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  final  word  in 
the  case. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  district  Justice 
simply  examines  a  case  for  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  crime.  If  the  prose¬ 
cutors  contend  there  is  new  evidence 
or  that  the  district  justice  —  once 
called  district  magistrates  —  erred  in 
some  way,  the  case  can  be  refiled 
without  violating  constitutional  pro¬ 
hibitions  on  double  jeopardy. 

Beitchmann  claims  Bucks  County 
District  Attorney  Allen  Rubinstein 
has  said  privately  that  he  “wants  to 
take  this  editor  down”  and  that  he 
thinks  Beitchmann  has  been  “arro¬ 
gant”  throughout  the  case. 

As  for  the  new  evidence,  Beitch¬ 


mann  says  there  will  be  a  new  witness 
who  will  testify  about  the  editor’s 
presence  in  the  newsroom  at  the  time 
of  the  calls. 

“It’s  bullshit.  1  can  tell  you  its 
absolute  hearsay,”  he  said. 

Beitchmann  will  not  talk  more 
specifically  about  this  new  evidence, 
nor  about  who  he  suspects  actually 
made  the  threatening  phone  call. 

“I  have  nothing  but  suspicions,” 
he  said  with  a  bitter  laugh.  “I  can’t  get 
into  that,  but  1  do  wish  the  [Bucks 
County]  detectives  were  as  assiduous 
with  real  evidence  as  they  are  with 
rumors.” 

Beitchmann  hints  strongly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  legal  troubles  are  related 
to  what  he  says  is  the  more  aggressive 
coverage  of  public  officials  he  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Tribune-Democrat. 

At  the  same  time,  he  says,  the 
newsroom  was  roiled  by  a  bitter  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  editorial  union,  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  over  the  newspaper’s  attempt, 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  to  dismiss  a 
reporter  for  incompetence. 

But  the  prosecutor  handling  the 
case,  Bucks  County  Chief  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Ted  Fritsch,  dis¬ 
misses  the  contention  that  Beitch¬ 
mann  was  set  up. 

“We  certainly  have  no  evidence  of 


that  .  .  .  just  some  rumors,”  he  said 
in  a  telephone  interview. 

Fritsch  also  denied  that  Beitch¬ 
mann  has  been  targeted  or  harassed 
because  he  is  an  editor  or  because 
chief  prosecutor  Rubinstein  has 
political  ambitions. 

“In  my  opinion,  there  is  absolutely 
no  truth  to  that.  If  we  are  unsuccess¬ 
ful  at  the  second  preliminary  hearing, 
we  will  drop  it.  We  certainly  don’t 
intend  to  harass  Mr.  Beitchmann,” 
Fritsch  said. 

While  he  awaits  the  hearing, 
Beitchmann  is  continuing  what  he 
says  is  a  dispiriting  job  search. 

“It’s  hard  enough  to  keep  my  san¬ 
ity  in  something  like  this,  and  I’ve  got 
to  get  a  job,  too,”  he  said. 

Weekly  shifts 
to  monthly 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Metro  Update,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  since 
February  1990,  will  be  published  once 
monthly  beginning  Feb.  1 1 ,  according 
to  publisher  Bob  Hoig. 

Hoig  said  the  monthly  publication, 
to  be  called  the  Metro  Monthly,  will 
have  more  emphasis  on  local  news. 

The  Update  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  600.  —  AP 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING  -  - 

Aftermath  of  the  Milkovich  case:  Pure  opinion  stili  protected 


By  David  A.  Schulz 

Opinion,  conjecture  and  sarcasm 
extend  far  beyond  the  editorial  page. 

Writers  and  columnists,  from 
sports  to  society,  have  long  chal¬ 
lenged  and  even  ridiculed  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  they 
cover. 

Confrontational  journalism  has 
even  been  known  to  produce  cele¬ 
brity  status  for  some  well-meaning 
editors  and  reporters,  encouraging 
them  to  be  yet  more  forceful  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  opinions. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the 
legal  challenges  to  comments  or 
characterizations  by  journalists 
were  rebuffed  with  general  suc¬ 
cess  under  the  developing  concept 
of  a  constitutional  “opinion  privi¬ 
lege.” 

All  this  changed  last  spring. 

In  one  of  the  longest-running  libel 
cases  on  record,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  June  sent  a  15-year-old  libel  claim 
by  high  school  wrestling  coach 
Michael  Milkovich  back  for  still  fur¬ 


ther  proceedings.  On  its  third  trip  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  summary  judg¬ 
ment  entered  in  the  case  in  favor 
of  an  Ohio  newspaper  was  reversed 
because  that  judgment  was  premised 
on  an  opinion  privilege,  a  privilege  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  not  to  exist. 

The  Milkovich  ruling  rejected  any 
distinct  federal  constitutional  privi¬ 
lege  for  statements  of  opinion.  The 
Court  held  that  statements  which  rea¬ 
sonably  can  be  interpreted  as  assert¬ 
ing  a  fact  are  actionable,  regardless  of 
the  label  applied. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  Court 
emphasized  that  existing  safeguards 
for  free  speech  clearly  extend  to 
opinions.  These  protections  include 
the  requirements  that  a  libel  plaintiff 


(Schulz  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York  City  and 
an  adjunct  professor  of  media  law  at 
the  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law.) 


must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  that  a 
challenged  statement  contains  a  fac¬ 
tual  assertion  (rather  than,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  hyperbole,  satire,  parody  or  pure 
opinion),  that  the  fact  asserted  is 
actually  false,  and  that  the  mis- 
representaion  was  made  with  some 
level  of  fault. 

Pure  opinion 
remains  protected 
As  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  put  it, 
the  existing  protection  already 
“ensures  that  a  statement  of  opinion 
relating  to  matters  of  public  concern 
which  does  not  contain  a  provably 
false  factual  connotation  will  receive 
constitutional  protection.” 

Moreover,  Milkovich  in  no  way 
alters  existing  safeguards  for  opinion 
contained  in  state  constitutions  and  in 
the  common  law  “fair  comment”  privi¬ 
lege,  and  to  this  extent  does  not  dra¬ 
matically  alter  the  protection  for 
statements  of  pure  opinion. 

Nonetheless,  Milkovich  does  com¬ 
plicate  the  determination  over  which 


statements  can  and  cannot  be  action¬ 
able.  This  is  because  having  an  opin¬ 
ion  about  someone  necessarily  means 
that  aspects  of  his  or  her  personality, 
beliefs  and  actions  —  in  other  words, 
facts  —  are  being  considered.  Under 
the  Supreme  Court's  approach, 
any  of  these  characteristics  might  be 
capable  of  being  proven  false. 

For  example,  the  statement,  “In 
my  opinion.  Smith  is  an  alcoholic,” 
may  be  subject  to  a  libel  claim  since  it 
is  not  pure  opinion,  even  though 
physicians  may  differ  whether  Smith 
does  indeed  suffer  from  alcoholism. 
For  this  purpose,  alcoholism  may  be  a 
fact  that  the  plaintiff  can  disprove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  jury. 

In  another  example,  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  Smith  is  not  qualified  for  the 
job,"  may  be  cause  for  libel  action, 
while  the  phrase,  “In  my  opinion. 
Smith  is  far  from  an  ideal  role  model 
for  schoolchildren,”  is  more  likely  to 
be  labeled  pure  opinion.  While  both 
statements  cast  doubt  on  Smith’s 


qualifications,  only  the  latter  cannot 
be  disproved. 

Tiptoeing  through 
the  minefield 

By  stressing  the  distinction 
between  provable  facts  and  other 
statements,  the  Milkovich  opinion 
underscores  the  importance  of  careful 
prepublication  review  and  also  sug¬ 
gests  certain  guidelines  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  liability.  These  include: 

(1)  Factual  disclosure.  The  easiest 
way  to  protect  against  defamation 
claims  is  to  assert  statements  of  opin¬ 
ion  based  on  accurate  facts  which  are 
fully  disclosed.  For  example; 

“After  seeing  Smith  gulp  down  five 
gin  and  tonics,  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  he  is  qualified  to  teach  high 
school  students.  Although  the  school 
principal  states  that  Smith’s  teaching 
is  beyond  reproach,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  treatment  for  alcohol¬ 
ism,  at  least  one  teacher  admitted 
that  Smith  often  drinks  ‘one  too  many 
and  gets  into  trouble.’  ” 

As  long  as  the  underlying  facts  are 
set  forth  accurately,  even  an  insincere 
opinion  might  be  protected. 

(2)  Keep  it  in  context.  Examine  the 
full  context  and  the  setting  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  determine  whether  the  average 
reader  would  construe  it  as  opinion. 
Although  statements  that  appear  in 
regular  columns,  op-ed  pages  and 
other  havens  for  opinion  are  now 
clearly  subject  to  defamation  claims, 
a  jury  is  still  likely  to  give  credence  to 
an  “opinion  defense”  when  an  article 
appears  on  the  op-ed  page  rather  than 
on  the  front  page,  or  otherwise  clearly 
represents  opinion. 

(3)  Draw  a  picture.  When  possible, 
consider  substituting  rhetorical  or  fig¬ 
urative  speech  for  opinion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  “Smith  is  a  great  storyteller”  or 
“His  story  has  more  holes  than  Swiss 
cheese,”  is  more  likely  to  withstand  a 
challenge  than  the  statement,  “In  my 
opinion  Smith  is  a  liar.”  Although 
critics  of  this  approach  believe  it  leads 
to  inaccurate  and  sensationalist 
reporting,  rhetorical  or  figurative 
expression  on  the  proper  occasion 
can  add  to  the  readability  of  an  article. 

(4)  State  ideas.  Since  ideas  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  protected,  attempt  to 
structure  thoughts  and  statements  to 
represent  ideas  rather  than  factual 
conclusions.  For  example,  instead  of 
writing,  “In  my  opinion.  Smith  is  a 
liar,”  suggest  that  Smith  is  a  liar  by 
describing  the  facts  and  circumstances 

(Continued  on  page  40} 


Moreover,  Milkovich  in  no  way  alters  existing 
safeguards  for  opinion  contained  in  state 
constitutions  and  in  the  common  law  “fair  comment” 
privilege,  and  to  this  extent  does  not  dramatically 
alter  the  protection  for  statements  of  pure  opinion. 
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Marbut  turns  over  the  reins  to  Franklin 


Robert  Marbut,  55,  will  relinquish 
the  title  and  responsibilities  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
to  Larry  Franklin,  48,  the  company's 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

Marbut  has  held  that  role  for  nearly 
20  years.  He  will  become  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  San  Antonio-based  com¬ 
munications  company.  Houston 
Harte,  63,  son  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  founders  and  one  of  its  three 
largest  stockholders,  will  continue  as 
chairman. 

Each  of  the  company’s  four  core 
businesses  will  continue  to  report  to 
Franklin. 

During  Marbut’s  tenure  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  two  of  the  company’s 
four  core  businesses  —  Harte  Hanks 
Shoppers  and  Harte  Hanks  Direct 
Marketing  —  were  created. 

From  1972  to  1984,  Harte  Hanks,  as 
a  public  company,  posted  50  consecu¬ 
tive  quarters  of  earnings  per  share 
growth.  During  that  period,  Harte- 


Larry  Franklin 


Hanks  acquired  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers,  ad  shoppers,  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  cable  systems,  magazines, 
direct  marketing  companies  and 
printing  operations. 

In  1984,  Marbut  and  Franklin  led  a 
leveraged  buyout  of  the  company. 

Franklin  joined  Harte-Hanks  in 


Bob  AAarbut 


197 1  as  assistant  corporate  director  of 
accounting.  In  1972,  he  was  named 
treasurer  and  chief  financial  officer. 
In  1974,  he  became  vice  president- 
finance/treasurer;  in  1978,  senior  vice 
president  and  president  of  newspaper 
operations;  in  1980,  executive  vice 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Phoenix  publisher  quits  after  10  months 

Takes  tv  Job  in  Cincinnati  where  he  was  previousiy  pubiisher 


John  P.  Zanotti  has  quit  as 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  after  only  10  months  on  the 
job. 

An  annoucement  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  said  that  Zanotti,  42,  is  returning 
to  Cincinnati  to  become  president  of 


Stafford  promoted 

As  a  result  of  a  production  error, 
the  Jan.  12  issue  of  E&P  carried  a 
photo  of  Ray  Stafford,  who  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Odessa 
(Texas)  American,  but  no  text. 

The  text  detailing  his  appointment 
follows: 

Ray  M.  Stafford,  43,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Odessa 
(Texas)  American,  replacing  David 
Lyons  who  has  retired. 

Stafford  was  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  West  County  Times  in 
Contra  Costa,  Calif.  He  is  a  20- 
year  newspaper  veteran  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  and  publishing  daily 
newspapers  in  Texas  and  California. 


the  television  group.  Great  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Before  going  to  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  in  March  1990,  Zanotti  had 
been  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  four  years. 

Frank  E.  Russell,  president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers  Inc.,  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers’  parent  company,  said  he 
would  immediately  begin  a  search  for 
Zanotti’s  successor. 


“We  are  committed  to  this  market 
and  to  providing  this  community  with 
the  high-quality  newspapers  it 
deserves,”  Russell  said.  “We  will  be 
looking  for  a  person  with  proven  abili¬ 
ties  and  outstanding  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial  and  business  experience.” 

Zanotti,  a  lawyer,  also  has  been 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  and  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Direct  Marketing/Central 
Group. 


Ad  tax  proposed  in  Pennsylvania 


A  6%  tax  on  advertising  and 
other  professional  services  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  suggested  by  Gov. 
Robert  P.  Casey  as  an  option  to  avoid 
a  projected  $1  billion  deficit  in  the 
state’s  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 

Ed  Keller,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  a 
union  representing  state  employees, 
recommended  the  tax  as  a  way  to 
avoid  the  layoff  of  2,000  state  work¬ 
ers. 

The  governor  has  reiterated  his 


opposition  to  tax  increases  this  fiscal 
year. 

Press  panel 

The  Committee  to  Protect  Journal¬ 
ists  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  will  co-sponsor 
their  second  annual  panel,  “Freedom 
of  the  Press:  Under  Siege  Overseas,” 
Feb.  4  at  Columbia  University. 

Bill  Kovach,  director  of  the  Nie- 
man  Foundation,  will  moderate  the 
panel. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Christine  Miller  C.F.  McClughan  William  Boone 


Christine  Miller  has  been  named 
marketing  director  of  Newsday  and 
New  York  Newsday.  In  her  new  posi¬ 
tion,  she  oversees  a  reorganized  mar¬ 
keting  services  department  which 
includes  promotion,  research  and 
marketing. 

Miller  joined  Newsday  two  years 
ago  as  national  advertising  manager. 
Earlier  she  worked  as  executive  vice 
president  of  Hill,  Holliday/New  York 
and  vice  president  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  both  advertising  agencies. 
*  *  * 

C.F.  McClughan  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Conroe  (Texas)  Con- 
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rier  and  vice  president  of  Gulf  Coast 
Newspapers. 

McClughan  has  been  publisher  of 
seven  papers  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Indiana  and  Texas  for  Worrell  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
since  1976.  Most  recently,  he  has 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Texas)  Herald  Banner  and  the  Com¬ 
merce  (Texas)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Sharon  Hite,  director  of  purchas¬ 
ing  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  has  been 
named  president  and  general  manager 
of  Scripps  Howard  Supply  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  She  replaces  Darryl  M.  Whar¬ 
ton,  who  recently  joined  Irving 
Forest  Products  Inc.  as  vice  president 
and  manager  of  newsprint  sales. 

Hite  first  joined  the  company  as  a 
secretary  at  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
was  later  promoted  to  assistant  pur¬ 
chasing  manager  for  the  paper.  She 
later  worked  for  Scripps  Howard 
Supply,  the  corporate  purchasing 
arm,  as  purchasing  coordinator  and  as 
manager  of  purchasing  operations. 
She  had  been  with  Knight-Ridder 
since  1987. 

Xi 

William  T.  Boone  has  been  named 
director  of  weeklies  and  special  publi¬ 
cations  at  the  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Co.  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
publishers  of  the  Greenville  News  and 
the  Greenville  Piedmont.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  director  of  advertising 
administration  for  the  News  and  the 
Piedmont. 

Boone  joined  the  company  in  1983 
as  assistant  classified  manager.  He 
later  served  as  classified  advertising 
manager  and  director  of  advertising 
administration. 

X:  V 

William  C.  Eisenbeiss  has  been 
named  vice  president/director  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications  for  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc.  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  In  his  new  position  he  is 
responsible  for  internal  and  external 
communications  and  heads  the  Land¬ 
mark  Foundation.  He  joined  the  com¬ 


pany  in  1960  and  has  since  worked  in 
several  positions,  most  recently  vice 
president/advertising  director  at  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star, 
both  of  Norfolk. 

Eisenbeiss  is  succeeded  by  Bruce 
Bradley,  vice  president/director  of 
marketing  at  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  &  Record,  also  a  Landmark 
paper.  He  joined  the  company  in  1974 
and  has  since  served  in  several  posi¬ 
tions. 

Carol  Wood,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  for  Landmark, 
has  been  named  a  vice  president  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Star.  She  joined  the  company  in  1970 
and  has  since  worked  in  several  edito¬ 
rial  and  corporate  positions. 

*  *  * 

Bette  Ann  Yarus,  vice  president 
of  sales  for  the  National  Four-Color 
Newspaper  Network,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  sales  for  Gan¬ 
nett  National  Newspaper  Sales.  She 
will  continue  as  vice  president  of  the 
Four-Color  Network  in  addition  to 
her  new  responsibilities. 

Yarus  joined  GNNS  in  1986  fol¬ 
lowing  13  years  with  Gannett’s  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers.  She 
was  named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  Westchester  Rockland  in  1980 
and  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of 
marketing  in  1985. 

!|c  :|c 

Leesa  Bainbridge  Marsh  has  been 
named  weekend/projects  editor  at 
The  State  of  Columbia,  S.C.  Previ¬ 
ously  she  had  worked  at  The  Item 
in  Sumter,  S.C.,  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  and  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise  as  a  copy  editor  and 
reporter.  In  1986  she  joined  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  where  she 
worked  as  wire  editor  before  being 
named  assistant  city  editor.  After  the 
Record  and  the  State  merged,  she 
served  as  an  assistant  metro  editor 
and  deputy  metro  editor. 

Id  I): 

Mary  Anne  Kanter  has  been 
named  vice  president/finance  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Prior  to  joining  the  ANPA  she 
worked  for  the  Thomson  Corp.,  most 
recently  as  vice  president  of  finance 
and  administration  for  its  subsidiary 
Jane’s  Information  Group  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.  Before  that  she  served  in  the 
same  capacity  for  UTLAS  Interna¬ 
tional  Canada,  also  a  Thomson  sub¬ 
sidiary.  She  had  previously  worked  at 
Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  &  Co.  and  at 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  as  con¬ 
troller  and  financial  officer. 
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Carl  Arrenius,  retail  manager  at 
the  Journal  Star  of  Peoria,  111.,  has 
been  named  director  of  advertising  at 
the  paper.  He  succeeds  Lee 
Cheneler,  who  retired  last  year  after 
nearly  30  years  with  the  paper.  David 
J.  Auer  succeeds  Arrenius  as  retail 
manager  and  Dick  Brooke,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  succeeds  Auer. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Self,  a  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Texas 
A&M  University.  Self  has  taught 
journalism  for  22  years  and  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Press-Register  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian. 


Nick  G.  Voinis,  director  of  mem¬ 
ber  services  for  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
Texas  Media:  A  First  Amendment 
and  Freedom  of  Information  Coali¬ 
tion.  He  replaces  Ira  Perry,  former 
associate  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  who  resigned  after 
being  named  executive  director  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  in 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  C.  Vetters,  advertising 
director  of  the  Brazosport  Facts  of 
Clute,  Texas,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager.  He  had  previously 
worked  in  advertising  at  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times,  the 
Laredo  (Texas)  Times  and  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Texas)  Reporter-Telegram.  He 
had  also  served  as  assistant  to  the 
corporate  director  of  advertising  for 
the  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  chain. 

*  *  * 

Don  L.  Hurd,  advertising  director 
at  the  Herald  Journal  of  Monticello, 
Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager.  He  replaces  Roger  Hunt- 
ziNGER,  who  recently  left  the  paper  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Republican  of  Angola,  Ind. 

Hurd  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  advertising  director  at  the 
Pharos-Tribune  of  Logansport,  Ind. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  has  announced 
a  reorganization  of  the  company’s 
marketing  and  communications 
department,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
following  position  changes: 

K.C.  Burton  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  responsibility.  In 
his  new  position,  he  assists  Sun 
publisher  Michael  J.  Davies  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  matters.  Burton  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  public  affairs  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sun. 


Regina  P.  Swearingen  has  been 
named  marketing,  communications 
and  research  manager.  She  assumes 
responsibility  for  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  and  special  events  and  will 
supervise  the  marketing  research  and 
sales  development  areas.  Swearingen 
joined  the  company  in  1988  as  assis¬ 
tant  marketing  manager  and  was 
named  marketing  and  research  man¬ 
ager  in  1989. 

David  R.  Belz  has  been  named 
corporate  communications  manager. 
His  new  duties  include  supervision  of 
all  internal  and  external  company 
communications,  media  relations  and 
employee  communications.  Since 
1989,  Belz  has  served  as  creative  ser¬ 
vices  manager  and  prior  to  that  had 
been  creative  supervisor  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

Michel  M.  Pratka,  special  events 
manager,  is  now  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  supervision  of  advertiser, 
business-to-business  and  employee 
events. 

James  P.  Rowley  has  been  named 
marketing  and  promotion  manager. 
His  expanded  duties  include  supervi¬ 
sion  of  education  services,  tours  and 
contests  and  the  employee  company 
store.  He  continues  to  supervise  the 
creative  services  and  promotion  func¬ 
tions.  Rowley  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1989  and  previously  held 
advertising  and  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder. 

Michael  G.  Kane  has  been  named 
manager  of  marketing  operations.  He 
has  served  as  consumer  marketing 
manager  since  1990  and  before  that 
was  circulation  manager.  His  new 
responsibilities  include  management 
of  the  creative  staff,  reader  promo¬ 
tions,  sports  marketing,  advertising 
agency  liaison  and  continuing  super¬ 
vision  of  circulation  sales  support. 

Lauren  L.  Vanhoy  assumes  the 
position  of  consumer  marketing  man¬ 
ager.  Vanhoy  has  served  as  education 
services  manager  since  1989.  She  will 


continue  to  supervise  education  ser¬ 
vices  and  is  also  responsible  for  the 
company’s  suburban  promotion 
team,  the  company  store  and  tours. 


Maurice  Guarini,  cooperative 
advertising  manager  at  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager.  In  his  new  position  he  is 
responsible  for  national,  regional, 
travel,  cooperative  and  vendor-fund 
advertising  for  the  paper.  He  has  been 
with  the  paper  21  years. 


Rene  Gunter  has  been  promoted 
to  education  services  manager  at  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  She  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 
cation  coordinator  at  the  paper. 

Nancy  Sigmon  has  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  as  education  specialist  for  the 
Newspaper  in  Education  program.  Sig¬ 
mon  was  a  teacher  in  Miami  for  eight 
years  before  joining  Xerox  Corp.  in 
1978,  where  she  worked  as  a  market¬ 
ing  representative  for  six  years.  Most 
recently  she  taught  adult  education  in 
Pinellas  County,  Fla. 


The  Hispanic  magazine  Vista  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Harry 
Caicedo  to  senior  vice  president  and 
Dilys  Tosteson  Garcia  to  vice  presi- 
dent.  Previously,  Caicedo,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  magazine,  worked  as 
editor  of  Vista,  and  Garcia  served  as 
its  national  director  of  sales. 


Robert  S.  Reed,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Tribune  Media  Services, 
has  been  named  to  the  additional  post 
of  chairman  of  the  unit.  As  president 
of  the  unit,  he  is  succeeded  by  David 
D.  Williams,  previously  executive 
vice  president,  who  also  was  named 
the  unit’s  chief  operating  officer. 
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OBITUARIES 


Phelps  H.  Adams,  88,  a  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
died  Jan.  13  from  emphysema  in 
Phoenix.  He  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Herald  before  joining 
the  Sun,  where  he  served  as  chief 
Washington  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

M.  Howard  Beloin,  47,  founder 
with  his  wife  Anita  of  the  weekly 
Mascoma  Valley  Messenger  of 
Canaan,  N.H.,  died  Jan.  6  in  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

if  *  * 

Lillian  Blacker,  59,  director  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  Area  News 
Office  in  Boston  and  former  editor  of 
the  weekly  Belmont  (Mass.)  Citizen- 
Herald,  died  of  a  brain  hemorrhage 
Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Campbell,  70,  retired 
suburban  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  Jan.  8  in  West- 
field,  N.J.  He  died  of  Lou  Gehrig’s 
disease  .  Campbell  joined  the  Times  in 
1974  and  retired  in  1985.  Previously 
he  worked  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald 
News. 

*  *  * 

Williamson  Churchill  George, 
94,  a  retired  printer  who  had 
worked  for  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Washington  Star,  died 
of  pneumonia  Jan.  8  in  Baltimore. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Richard  Corrigan,  53, 
managing  editor  of  the  National  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Jan.  3  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  previously  worked  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Washington  Post- 
Los  Angeles  Times  News  Service  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

*  if  * 

JohnE.  Cullen  Jr.,  79,  circulation 
director  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Capital  from  1955  to  1973,  died 
of  congestive  heart  failure  Jan.  8  in 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  a  distributor  at  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Davis,  68,  retired 
senior  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  founder  of  Golf 
Digest  magazine,  died  Jan.  2  of  con¬ 
gestive  heart  failure  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

*  *  * 

Crozet  J.  Duplantier,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  sports  editor  for  the 


States-Item  in  New  Orleans,  died  of 
pneumonia  and  heart  failure  Dec.  30. 

if  if  if 

Forest  P.  Eastman,  86,  former 
controller  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Freedom  Newspapers  in  Texas  from 
1951  to  1981 ,  died  Jan.  1  in  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Evans,  77,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Gloversville  (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald,  died  Dec.  23  in 
Gloversville,  N.Y.,  following  a  long 
bout  with  respiratory  problems.  He 
had  been  with  the  paper  for  40  years 
before  his  retirement  in  1980. 

iK  * 

Frank  Faso,  54,  a  reporter  at  the 
Daily  News  of  New  York  who  investi¬ 
gated  organized  crime,  died  Jan.  6  of  a 
heart  ailment  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla.  He 
was  Daily  News  Manhattan  Criminal 
Courthouse  bureau  chief  during  the 
1980s. 

^  :|C  4c 

Catherine  R.  Crowley  Ford,  53, 
president  of  Market  Sales  &  Services 
Inc.,  a  newspaper  publishers  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in  Islip,  N.Y.,  died 
Jan.  1 1  from  a  brain  tumor. 

*  *  * 

Landon  Herrick,  85,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  and  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Tattler,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  10 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Bird  Hutton,  76,  longtime 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Harrods- 
burg  (Ky.)  Herald,  died  Dec.  28  of 
complications  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

He  4c  4c 

Francis  R.  McGovern,  70,  editor 
of  a  short-lived  strike  paper  and 
founder  of  a  daily  newsletter,  died 
Dec.  25  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  during  a  1962  strike  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis  newspapers.  He  also  started  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  American  in  1964, 
which  was  reduced  to  an  eight-page 
newsletter  in  1970. 

}|s  4e  9|c 

Raymond  L.  “Pie”  Melton,  82, 
co-founder  of  the  black  weekly  paper, 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Mind,  died 
Dec.  29  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

]|e  3|C  3|( 

Fred  W.  Moen,  71,  who  served  as 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief  for 
Kansas  and  Missouri  for  13  years. 


died  Jan.  I  after  a  long  illness.  Moen 
worked  at  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tri¬ 
bune  before  joining  the  AP  in  1946. 

4c  4c  4c 

Norman  Paul  Rickards,  82,  a 
newspaper  promotions  entrepreneur, 
died  Dec.  26.  He  co-founded  Church, 
Rickards  &  Co.  in  1939,  which  was 
merged  in  the  mid-1960s  with  Whit¬ 
lock  &  Co.  to  become  Church  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  &  Co.  Inc.  of  West¬ 
chester,  Ill.,  a  newspaper  magazine 
promotion  company. 

4c  4c  4c 

Elizabeth  Rourke  Taylor,  72, 
founder/publisher  of  the  weekly  G/as- 
tonbury  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  died  Jan.  4  in  Hartford. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don  C.  Thompson,  63,  Denver 
journalist,  assistant  professor  at  Met¬ 
ropolitan  State  College  and  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  science  fiction 
enthusiast,  died  Dec.  15  of  liver,  lung 
and  bone  cancer. 

Thompson  worked  as  a  copy  editor 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
Denver  Post  off  and  on  from  1956  to 
1983.  He  later  wrote  science  fiction 
book  reviews  for  the  Post.  He  also 
taught  English,  journalism  and  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  classes  at  Metropolitan 
State  College  in  Colorado.  Thompson 
was  the  editor  of  Don-o-saur,  a  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  newsletter  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  450. 

4c  4c  4c 

Phillip  L.  Warden,  78,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  from  1942  to  1975,  died  Dec. 
30  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

He  had  a  neurological  disorder.  He 
began  his  career  at  the  Tribune  in 
1940.  He  also  worked  as  editor  of 
President  Ford’s  daily  news  summary 
at  the  White  House  and  as  a  public 
information  officer  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Futures  Trading  Commission. 

*  4:  4c 

Bert  Whitman,  82,  an  editorial 
cartoonist  who  retired  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  in  1982,  died  Dec.  10. 

He  worked  at  the  Gazette  for  13 
years.  Previously  he  had  worked  at 
the  Detroit  Mirror,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Detroit  News,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frankie  Ziths,  57,  a  free-lance 
photographer  who  worked  regularly 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New 
York  Times,  died  recently  of  lung 
cancer. 
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Ownership  changes 


San  Diego-based  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  signaled  another  expansion  of  its 
presence  in  Chicago’s  fast-growing 
far  suburbs  with  the  announcement  it 
intends  to  buy  the  Naperville  (III.)  Sun 
and  four  other  community  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  an  announcement  to  employees, 
owner  and  publisher  Harold  White 
said  he  had  agreed  to  sell  the  five  Sun 
papers,  which  service  Naperville, 
Bolingbrook,  Fox  Valley,  Lisle  and 
Romeoville  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  40,000. 

Copley’s  vice  chairman  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee  director  Hubert  L. 
Kaltenbach  said  the  deal  is  expected 
to  close  around  March  1 .  Terms  of  the 
sale  will  not  be  announced,  he  said. 

Coincidentally,  news  of  the  sale 
came  the  same  day  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  announced  that  Naperville 
had  doubled  its  population  since  the 
1980  census.  The  other  DuPage,  Lake 
and  Will  County  communities 
showed  strong  population  increases 
as  well.  This  growth  has  fostered  an 
increasingly  intense  newspaper  com¬ 
petition. 

The  Naperville  Sun  has  increased 
its  frequency  from  weekly  to  three 
times  a  week  and  moved  into  direct 
competition  in  many  areas  with  the 
Copley-owned  daily  Aurora  Beacon- 
News. 

Copley  had  created  its  own  com¬ 
peting  weekly  in  Naperville,  the 
Naperville  City  Star,  but  the  paper 
folded  in  October  1989  after  about 
two  years. 

Naperville  is  also  a  special  target  of 


Joint  ad  tab 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  will  begin 
publishing  a  new  advertising-only 
tabloid  called  the  Northwest  Mer¬ 
chant. 

It  will  be  aimed  at  advertisers  in  the 
city’s  northeast  section  and  replace 
the  Inquirer’s  Northeast  Neighbors, 
which  stopped  publication  on  Jan.  20. 
Northeast  Neighbors  was  closed  due 
to  the  severe  economic  downturn,  said 
Inquirer  editor  Maxwell  E.P.  King  on 
Dec.  3.  The  Inquirer  plans  to  increase 
the  space  available  for  news  stories  in 
the  Metro  section  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Herb  Maloney,  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising,  said  that 
advertisers  will  pay  the  same  rates  for 
the  Northeast  Merchant  that  they 
paid  for  Northeast  Neighbors. 


the  fast-growing  Daily  Herald,  based 
in  Arlington  Heights,  which  last  fall 
launched  a  separate  edition  for  the 
city. 

Copley  owns  four  other  Illinois 
dailies  in  the  area — the  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News;  the  Joliet  Herald- 
News;  the  Waukegan  News-Sun;  and 
the  Wheaton  Daily  Journal — as  well 
as  15  Illinois  weeklies. 

Sun  owner  White  told  employees 
he  will  remain  as  editor  emeritus  of 
the  chain. 

Copley  vice  chairman  Kaltenbach 
said  no  decision  has  been  made  on 
whether  to  expand  the  Naperville  Sun 
to  a  daily,  but  that  that  would  not  be 
the  California  chain’s  normal  pattern. 

*  *  * 

The  Democrat/Tellico  Laker  of 
Madisonville,  Tenn.,  has  been  sold  by 
the  Monroe  County  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  to  County  Publishers  Inc., 
owned  by  John  M.  Jones  Newspapers 
of  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

The  paper,  a  twice-weekly  with  a 
paid  circulation  of  3,150,  has  been 
owned  by  the  same  family  since  1870. 
The  seller,  Dan  Hicks,  had  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  paper  since 
1967. 

*  *  * 

Landmark  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Shelby  ville,  Ky.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  LaRue  County  Herald- 
News  of  Hodgen ville,  Ky.,  from  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Celia  McDonald,  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  paper  since  1978.  The 
McDonald  family  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  paper,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  3,400,  since  1885. 

*  *  * 

The  East  Range  Shopper  of  Aurora, 
Minn. ,  has  been  sold  by  Ed  and  Karen 
Kellogg  to  Ron  and  Sue  Harpin.  The 
free-distribution  paper  has  served  the 
Aurora,  Biwabik  and  Hoyt  Lake 
areas  of  northern  Minnesota  for  32 
years  and  had  been  owned  by  the 
Kelloggs  for  the  past  10  years. 

*  :1c 

Ellsworth  American  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Ellsworth  (Maine) 
American,  has  been  sold  by  James 
Russell  Wiggins  to  Alan  L.  Baker,  the 
publisher  since  1989.  The  weekly, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  13,000,  has 
been  published  continuously  since 
1851  and  is  among  Maine’s  oldest 
papers. 

*  *  * 

The  Poteau  (Okla.)  Daily  News  & 
Sun  has  been  sold  by  Indian  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  to  LeFlore  County 


Newspapers,  a  new  limited  partner¬ 
ship. 

James  M.  McGinnis  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  is  majority  owner  of  LeFlore 
County  Newspapers  and  Poteau 
publisher  Wally  Burchett  is  part- 
owner.  Burchett  will  continue  his  role 
as  publisher. 

McGinnis  is  president  of  Smith 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Fort  Payne,  Ala., 
and  McCiinnis  Communications  Inc., 
a  newspaper  management  company. 
Between  them,  the  two  companies 
own  and  manage  more  than  40  papers 
in  18  states. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Berea  (Ky.)  Citizen,  a  weekly 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  3,700,  and 
two  companion  publications  have 
been  sold  by  Gary  Greene,  president 
of  Dickson  Media,  to  Christopher 
Ottaway  of  Berea. 


WorldPaper 
to  launch 
Polish  edition 

The  WorldPaper,  a  monthly  inter¬ 
national  editorial  supplement  pub¬ 
lished  by  World  Times  Inc.,  has 
announced  plans  to  expand  its  Co¬ 
lombian  distribution  and  launch  a 
Polish  edition  in  January  1991. 

The  publication,  which  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  973,000,  was  founded  in  1979 
as  a  monthly  global  editorial  supple¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  around  the  world  focusing 
on  political  and  economic  issues  of 
global  interest.  ^ 

New  edition 

The  Sun  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  has 
announced  it  will  launch  a  Sunday 
morning  edition  Oct.  6  and  will  con¬ 
vert  its  Saturday  edition  to  morning 
delivery,  beginning  Oct.  5. 

The  Sun  serves  Kitsap,  North 
Mason  and  East  Jefferson  counties  on 
the  west  side  of  Puget  Sound. 

Lots  of 

press  releases 

PR  Newswire  announced  it  trans¬ 
mitted  a  record  90,000  press  releases 
to  news  media  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  in  1990. 
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California  courts  issue  gags,  close  hearings 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  gag  order  and  a  closed-door  plea 
bargaining  session  have  marked  two 
Southern  California  courts  in  recent 
days. 

The  gag  order  was  issued  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Paul 
Flynn  in  the  upcoming  trial  of  Harvey 
Rader,  who  is  accused  of  murder  in 
connection  with  the  disappearance  of 
four  members  of  a  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  family. 

In  what  he  termed  a  “protective 
order,”  Flynn  forbade  the  judge, 
attorneys  or  court  staff  from  com¬ 
menting  on  the  case  or  even  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  existence  of  trial  docu¬ 
ments. 

Rader’s  court-appointed  lawyers 
sought  the  gag  after  the  television 
tabloid  show  Inside  Edition,  drama¬ 
tized  the  case.  In  the  show,  according 
to  one  of  Rader’s  attorneys,  Joel 
Isaacson,  the  prosecutor  in  the  case 
alleged  that  a  witness  had  confessed 
to  the  crime  and  implicated  Rader. 


comprehensive  that  attorneys  and 
others  involved  in  the  case  are  so 
intimidated  by  them  that  they  won’t 
even  convey  neutral,  objective  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  press,”  Francke  contin¬ 
ued. 

Los  Angeles  media  lawyer  Rex  S. 
Heinke,  whose  firm  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher,  represents  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  also 
expressed  concern  that  Flynn’s  order 
was  too  broad  and  possibly  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

He  said  court-imposed  gag  orders 
are  on  the  increase,  particularly  in 
high-profile  cases  such  as  Rader’s. 

Heinke  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Nebraska  Press  Association 
V.  Stewart  ruling  stopped  judges  from 
gagging  the  media.  Subsequent  deci¬ 
sions,  he  said,  also  prevented  judges 
from  closing  courtrooms. 

“Then  the  judges  decided  if  we 
can’t  gag  the  press  or  close  the  court¬ 
rooms,  we’ll  gag  the  attorneys  and 
witnesses,”  Heinke  said. 


“The  problem  with  gag  orders  is  that  often  they  are 
so  sweeping  and  comprehensive  that  attorneys  and 
others  involved  in  the  case  are  so  intimidated  by  them 
that  they  won’t  even  convey  neutral,  objective 
information  to  the  press ...” 


The  show  also  presented  a  drama¬ 
tized  version  of  the  murders,  Isaac¬ 
son  said.  He  added  that  he  sought  the 
gag  order  to  head  off  all  media  cover¬ 
age  that  might  prejudice  potential 
jurors  but  was  most  concerned  about 
future  tv  programs  about  the  case. 

The  jury  pool  for  Rader’s  trial  is 
likely  to  include  many  people  who 
watched  the  Inside  Edition  program, 
the  attorney  said. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Lonnie 
Felker  opposed  the  gag  order,  term¬ 
ing  it  prior  restraint. 

“I  have  a  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to 
disseminate  to  the  media  accurate 
information  about  the  case,”  he  told 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  a  legal 
newspaper. 

Terry  Francke,  executive  director 
of  the  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition,  said  in  an  interview  with 
E&P  that,  if  Judge  Ryan  shared  the 
defense’s  concern  about  tv  programs, 
he  could  have  narrowed  his  ruling  to 
meet  that  threat  specifically. 

“The  problem  with  gag  orders  is 
that  often  they  are  so  sweeping  and 


“The  easiest  thing  for  judges  to  do 
is  issue  a  gag  order  against  attor¬ 
neys,”  Francke,  a  lawyer,  observed. 
“Direct  gagging  of  the  press  is  out  of 
the  question  and  closing  the  court¬ 
room  properly  requires  a  hearing  and 
a  specific  showing.  So  the  judges  take 
the  step  which  is  most  effortless  for 
them.” 

In  Orange  County,  a  new  criminal 
court  presiding  judge  announced  that 
closed-door  plea-bargaining  sessions 
will  continue  despite  complaints  from 
the  district  attorney’s  office,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Orange  County  Register, 
which  has  joined  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Wally  Wade  in  objecting  to 
the  decision. 

Superior  Court  Judge  John  Ryan 
said  he  would  not  follow  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  practice  of  holding  pre-plea  dis¬ 
cussions  in  open  court  with  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  present. 

Judge  Ryan  was  quoted  in  a  Regis¬ 
ter  story  as  saying,  “Most  pre-plea 
decisions  are,  and  should  be,  between 
the  attorneys  representing  the  oppos¬ 
ing  sides.  These  conversations  are  by 


telephone,  in  the  prosecutor’s  office, 
in  the  courthouse  cafeteria,  in  vacant 
jury  rooms  .  .  .  The  public  is  never 
invited  to  listen  in,  nor  is  the  public 
informed.” 

Ryan  said  that  such  talks  some¬ 
times  contain  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  or  “sensitive  matters  that  both 
sides  don’t  want  to  make  public  prior 
to  the  trial.” 

According  to  Ryan,  the  conversa¬ 
tions  are  private,  obviating  a  right  of 
access  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Register  attorney  Duffern  Helsing 
disputed  that  interpretation,  com¬ 
menting  that  “frank  discussions” 
between  counsel  are  indeed  private, 
but  adding,  “What  we’re  talking 
about  is  when  the  judge  is  involved. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
the  judge  is  doing.” 

The  program  also  presented  a  pur¬ 
ported  reinactment  of  the  crime, 
Isaacson  said. 

Hospital’s  apology 
keeps  reporter 
out  of  jail 

An  apology  has  resolved  the  New 
York  state  court  case  involving  Steve 
Collins,  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Citizen 
reporter  who  last  month  avoided  con- 
tempt-of-court  charges  for  protecting 
an  anonymous  source  (See  E&P,  Jan. 
12,  P.  30). 

The  case,  brought  against  a  local 
hospital  by  a  state  trooper,  Doug 
Ross,  stemmed  from  an  article  Collins 
wrote  in  October  of  1988.  The  article 
was  based  on  a  copy  of  a  hospital  lab 
slip  that  showed  Ross’  blood  alcohol 
level  to  be  above  the  legal  limit  when 
he  was  brought  in  after  a  car  accident. 
Ross  filed  a  breach-of-privacy  lawsuit 
against  the  hospital.  He  accepted  a 
three-paragraph  statement  as  a  com¬ 
plete  settlement  from  the  hospital  on 
Jan.  17. 

Judge  Peter  E.  Corning  ruled  in 
December  after  Collins  refused  to  | 
produce  the  document  that  he  would 
wait  to  charge  Collins  with  contempt 
of  court  until  he  had  spoken  with  hos¬ 
pital  officials. 

The  hospital’s  statement  reads; 
“Auburn  Memorial  Hospital,  having 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  document  in  question, 
cannot  admit  or  verify  its  authenticity 
as  the  ER  COPY  of  the  plaintiff  s 
blood  test  report. 

( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Libel  suit 
is  dismissed 

A  libel  suit  by  a  former  deputy 
sheriff  against  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  columnist  Herb  Caen  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  California  appellate 
court,  which  called  Caen  “the  jour¬ 
nalistic  equivalent  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.” 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  1987  column 
in  which  Caen  said  that  deputy  Robert 
Heimbaugh  had  been  booked  at  city 
Jail  on  charges  of  brandishing  a  gun, 
beating  his  live-in  girlfriend  and  pos¬ 
sessing  drug  equipment. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  said  the  item 
was  not  libelous  because  it  was  true. 

Justice  Zerne  Haning,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  said  the  record  showed 
that  Heimbaugh  had  been  arrested  10 
days  before  the  column  appeared  on 
charges  of  “corporal  punishment  of  a 
cohabitant,  brandishing  a  weapon, 
and  possession  of  narcotics  parapher¬ 
nalia.”  The  lawsuit  was,  therefore, 
without  merit,  according  to  the  opin¬ 
ion. 

Heimbaugh  did  not  dispute  Caen’s 
facts  but  asserted  the  column  was 
untrue  because  the  charges  were  later 


dropped  and  his  bail  canceled. 

The  court  rejected  that  argument, 
saying  the  dismissal  of  the  charges  did 
not  make  the  column  libelous. 

The  justices  introduced  a  footnote 
to  the  opinion  that  read:  “To  charac¬ 
terize  Mr.  Caen  as  merely  a  columnist 
is  not  fair  reporting.  He  is  the  journal¬ 
istic  equivalent  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  enjoys  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

Caen  has  been  writing  his  column 
for  52  years. 


Reporter  avoids 
testifying,  jail 

Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times  reporter  Libby  Averyt,  who 
was  briefly  jailed  in  December  for 
refusing  to  testify  in  a  murder  trial, 
was  not  called  to  the  stand  after  all. 

The  trial  of  Jermarr  Arnold, 
accused  in  the  1983  killing  of  ajewelry 
store  clerk,  ended  without  prosecu¬ 
tors  calling  Averyt  to  testify  about  her 
jailhouse  interviews  with  the  unre¬ 
pentant  killer. 

Averyt  spent  two  nights  in  jail  in 
early  December  on  contempt-of-court 


charges  for  refusing  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  anything  in  the  interviews 
that  was  not  published  in  two  articles 
Nov.  3  and  4  (E&P,  Dec.  15, 1990,  P. 
11). 

As  for  Jermarr  Arnold,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Arnold  —  who  as  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  had  worked  as  a  photographer 
for  the  Southwest  Daily  Times  in  Lib¬ 
eral,  Kan. — remained  unrepentant  to 
the  end. 

“You’d  be  making  a  very  correct 
decision  by  sentencing  me  to  death,” 
he  told  the  jury  before  his  sentencing. 

Inquirer  seeks 
dismissal  of 
libel  ruling 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
asked  a  judge  to  dismiss  a  $6  million 
libel  verdict  a  state  Supreme  Court 
justice  won  after  the  paper  allegedly 
defamed  him. 

“The  verdict  was  against  the  evi¬ 
dence  [and]  improper,  contrary  to  law 
and  fact,”  according  to  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial  by  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Media  win  access  after  long  court  battle  in  Montana 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Associated  Press  and  Montana 
media  have  won  a  long  court  battle 
over  the  right  of  the  press  to  cover  the 
state  Board  of  Public  Education’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  lawsuit  against  the  gover¬ 
nor. 

However,  the  decision  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Supreme  Court  was  narrowly 
drawn  to  include  only  a  state  body’s 
discussion  of  lawsuits  involving  other 
governmental  units.  It  did  not  address 
the  issue  of  whether  a  state  agency 
could  close  meetings  to  talk  about 
legal  strategy  in  disputes  with  private 
parties. 

Montana  Attorney  General  Marc 
Racicot  did  say  the  7-0  ruling 
appeared  to  apply  to  all  public  meet¬ 
ings  of  boards  or  commissions  that 
include  discussions  with  their  attor¬ 
neys. 

The  current  case  began  Feb.  8, 
1989,  when  AP  reporter  Faith  Conroy 
was  ejected  from  a  board  session  to 
decide  whether  to  sue  Gov.  Stan  Ste¬ 
phens  in  a  disagreement  over  admin¬ 
istrative  powers. 


The  AP  and  other  media  sued  the 
board,  charging  a  violation  of  the 
state  constitution.  The  board  coun¬ 
tered  that  government  agencies  have 
the  authority  to  meet  privately  to  dis¬ 
cuss  litigation  strategy.  In  August 
1989,  District  Judge  Jeffrey  Sherlock 
in  Helena  ruled  for  the  plaintiffs, 
declaring  that  the  constitution  permit¬ 
ted  closed  meetings  of  government 
bodies  only  when  the  demands  of 
individual  privacy  outweighed  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 

The  Board  of  Education  contended 
that  the  public,  the  “true  party”  in 
interest,  has  a  right  to  due  process 
which  exceeds  its  right  to  know. 

The  Supreme  Court  termed  the 
premise  of  this  reasoning  “unsound.” 
The  opinion  by  Justice  R.C.  McDo¬ 
nough  stated:  “The  protections  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  constitutional  right 
to  due  process  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  from  governmental  abuse. 
They  were  not  designed  to  protect  the 
government  from  the  people.” 

Noting  that  the  litigation  in  the  case 
involved  a  dispute  over  the  rule-mak¬ 


ing  authority  between  the  governor 
and  the  board,  McDonough  observed: 
“The  Board’s  reasoning  for  filing  the 
lawsuit  may  have  been  well  taken. 
However,  this  fact  does  not  over¬ 
come  the  realization  that  the  dispute 
between  the  board  and  the  governor 
was  essentially  a  turf  battle  which 
should  be  given  public  scrutiny  in  all 
its  particulars.  In  short,  it  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business.” 

Joining  with  AP  in  the  suit  were 
the  Montana  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  state  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  and  11 
state  newspapers. 

Helena  attorney  James  Reynolds, 
who  represented  the  news  media,  told 
AP  the  court’s  decision  was  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  victory”  for  advocates  of 
open  government. 

He  added,  however,  “I  hope  it 
doesn’t  drive  government  decisions 
underground.  I  don’t  think  govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  be  afraid  of  this  deci¬ 
sion.  They  just  need  to  bring  things 
out  into  the  public  eye  and  let  the 
public  know  what’s  going  on.” 
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IN  BRIEF 


TV  game  show 
gets  it  wrong 

Answer:  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

Question:  Who  owns  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch? 

At  least,  that’s  according  to  the 
Jeopardy  tv  game  siiow  broadcast  last 
Nov.  16. 

St.  Louis  Journalism  Review 
reported  that  game  show  producers 
somehow  came  to  that  conclusion 
from  a  Time  magazine  reference  and  a 
follow-up  call  to  the  Newhouse  orga¬ 
nization. 

Billy  Wisse  of  Jeopardy  Production 
told  the  review,  “Maybe  I  phrased 
my  question  incorrectly  or  perhaps  I 
misunderstood  their  reply.  But  there 
is  something  of  a  co-ownership 
involved.” 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  is  wholly  owned  by 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  However, 
Pulitzer  and  Newhouse  do  share 
profits  and  costs  under  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  that  continues  even 
though  Newhouse  sold  its  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  1983.  The  paper 
folded  for  the  last  time  in  1986. 

Ad  network 
grows  in 
Southern  Calif. 

The  L.A.  Coastal  Combo,  a  South¬ 
ern  California  ad  network  combining 
the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
and  the  Knight-Ridder-owned  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  has  expanded 
its  national  buy  to  include  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  second 
largest  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  network  will  now  be 
known  as  the  L.A.  Valley  Coastal 
Combo,  offering  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  500,000. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Combo  said 
its  market  embraces  a  population  of 
4.2  million  or  45%  of  the  population  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 

The  newspaper  group  also  offers  a 
“one-stop  buy”  with  one  order  and 
one  billing  process. 

“This  simplifies  the  buy  for  one  of 
the  most  complicated  newspaper 
markets  in  the  country,”  said  Ber¬ 
tram  E.  Winrow,  publisher  of  the 
Copley  Los  Angeles  papers. 

The  new  Combo  encompasses  the 
coastal  communities  from  the  Long 
Beach  area  to  the  south,  to  Malibu  on 
the  north,  and  the  San  Fernando  and 


neighboring  valleys  in  the  county’s 
northern  tier. 

Press-Telegram  publisher  Peter 
Bidder  called  the  Combo  a  “must  buy 
for  any  national  advertiser  looking  at 
the  very  important  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket.  The  addition  of  the  Daily  News  to 
the  already  successful  Combo  makes 
good  business  sense  for  our  national 
advertisers.” 

The  Combo  claims  a  total  reader- 
ship  of  more  than  1 .7  million. 

The  Copley  Los  Angeles  papers 
include  The  Outlook  in  Santa  Monica, 
the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance  and  the 
News  Pilot  in  San  Pedro.  Their 
reported  combined  circulation  is 
130,888  daily  and  124,160  on  Sunday. 

The  Press-Telegram  puts  its  daily 
circulation  at  132,898  and  153,183 
Sunday. 

The  Daily  News,  which  is  owned 
by  Jack  Kent  Cooke’s  Cooke  Media 
Group  Inc.,  listed  its  daily  circula¬ 
tion  at  200,000  and  216,000  Sunday. 

Official  takes 
no  action  on 
St.  Pete  settlement 

The  Florida  attorney  general  Bob 
Butterworth  has  decided  to  take  no 
action  on  the  settlement  of  a  share¬ 
holder  suit  that  an  investment  group 
headed  by  Texan  Robert  Bass  had 
filed  against  the  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Butterworth  was  concerned  about 
the  effects  the  settlement  would  have 
on  the  ability  of  the  Poynter  Institute, 
which  controls  and  receives  profits 
from  Times  Publishing  Co.,  to  fund 
charitable  and  educational  efforts 
around  the  state. 

Butterworth’s  decision  came  after 
review  of  documents  from  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  suit  questioning  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  heirs  of  Times  Publishing 
founder  Nelson  Poynter  was  settled 
last  August.  Times  Publishing  bought 
out  the  Bass  group’s  non-voting 
minority  shares  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

The  Poynter  Institute  sold  back  to 
the  company  its  non- voting  shares, 
whose  purchase  was  funded  by  a  $30 
million  convertible  debenture,  and 
the  institute  will  continue  to  receive 
dividends  from  its  majority  of  voting 
stock. 

In  a  separate  development.  Times 
Publishing  lawyers  sent  documents 
from  Nelson  Poynter’s  estate  to  Yale 
University,  which  had  questioned 
whether  Yale  was  entitled  to  anything 


as  a  contingent  beneficiary  in  Poyn¬ 
ter’s  will. 

Yale  has  said  that  one  of  Bass’ 
attorneys  recently  informed  Yale  of 
its  role  in  Poynter’s  1978  will  as  a 
beneficiary  in  the  event  that  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Media  Institute,  which  later 
became  the  Poynter  Institute,  was 
denied  tax-exempt  status  by  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service. 

Times  Publishing  has  said  that  IRS 
approved  the  institute’s  position  as  a 
charitable  organization  before  Poyn¬ 
ter’s  death,  exempting  from  taxes  his 
bequest  to  the  institute. 

In  a  letter  to  Yale  attorney  Dorothy 
K.  Robinson  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Times  Publishing  attorney  Thomas  A. 
Troyer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  said  any 
claim  Yale  may  have  had  “has  long 
since  been  extinguished.” 

Yale  has  contended  it  was  merely 
exploring  its  status  in  the  will  and  had 
made  no  decision  on  whether  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Poynter  Institute’s  tax  posi¬ 
tion. 

SDX  Foundation 
names  board 
leaders 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  named  free¬ 
lance  journalist  Caroline  G.  Hemen- 
way  as  its  chairperson.  She  succeeds 
Odom  Fanning,  who  is  also  a  free¬ 
lancer. 

Also  elected  were  Mary  E.  Crow¬ 
ley,  writer  and  editor  for  Warren 
Publishing,  as  vice  chairperson,  and 
Alan  S.  Emory  of  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
board  were:  Crowley;  Ira  A.  Allen, 
the  Bethesda  (Md.)  Gazette  and 
Chevy  Chase  (Md.)  Gazette;  Christy 
C.  Bulkeley,  the  Gannett  Foundation; 
Joseph  L.  Galloway,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report;  Edith  Herman,  public 
relations;  Anita  Sama,  USA  Today; 
and  Reginald  Stuart,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  is 
the  educational  arm  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 


Dividend 

Directors  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  common 
stock  dividend  of  190  a  share  payable 
March  1  to  shareholders  of  record  as 
of  Feb.  I. 
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Book  Reviews 


When  style 
is  more  than 
right  usage 

Style;  Toward  Clarity  and  Grace. 
Joseph  M.  Williams.  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  208  pages.) 
$17.95. 

This  practical  book  on  writing 
in  style,  aimed  at  the  most  miscreant 
of  style  violators  —  writers  of 
business  reports  and  corporate 
memos  —  is  useful  for  all  communi¬ 
cators. 

Style,  as  the  AP  or  some  news 
media  might  see  it,  is  not  the  concern 
here.  This  book  is  interested  more  in 
the  sweeps  and  directness  and  sound 
of  language  than  in  trivia,  proper 
words  and  titles,  prepositions  and 
punctuation. 

The  book  warns  against  rigid  rule 
following.  Grammarians  may  be  re¬ 
flecting  hang-ups  of  a  previous  cen¬ 
tury,  whereas  the  real  guide  to  lan¬ 
guage  use  should  be  what  is  being 
done  among  a  consensus  of  modern 
writers,  the  author  believes.  “If  repu¬ 
table  writers  do  not  avoid  ending  their 
sentences  with  prepositions,”  Wil¬ 
liams  says,  “then  regardless  of  what 
some  grammarians  or  editors  would 
say,  a  preposition  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  not  an  error  of  usage  —  it  is 
stylistically  infelicitous  on  occasion, 
but  not  grammatically  wrong.” 

Like  Jesus,  he  gets  the  great  com¬ 
mandments  (in  this  case,  concerning 
writing  in  style)  down  to  two.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  “first  two  principles  of 
clear  writing,”  he  says,  “readers  are 
likely  to  feel  that  they  are  reading 
prose  that 's  clear  and  direct  when  (1) 
the  subjects  of  the  sentences  name 
the  cast  of  characters,  and  (2)  the 
verbs  that  go  with  those  subjects 
name  the  crucial  actions  those  charac- 
ters  are  part  of.”  This  means 
that,  instead  of  starting  a  sentence 
with  something  like  “A  determina¬ 
tion  was  made,”  it  becomes  “The 
board”  or  “chief  executive  officer 
determined”  —  starting  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  subject  and  converting  an 
action  noun  into  an  action  verb. 

Offering  also  another  half-deca¬ 
logue  (five  principles)  of  good  writing, 
Williams  places  emphasis  on  the 
rhythm  and  sound  of  words. 

The  book,  a  revision  (fourth  edi¬ 
tion),  was  first  published  in  1981. 
Williams  is  professor  of  English  and 
linguistics  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


The  New  York  Public  Library  Book 
of  Chronologies:  The  Ultimate  One- 
Volume  Collection  of  Dates,  Events, 
People,  Places  and  Pastimes.  Bruce 
Wetterau,  compiler.  (New  York:  Pre¬ 
ntice  Hall  Press,  634  pages.)  $29.95. 

A  useful  reference  book  for  pin¬ 
pointing  facts  and  for  settling  argu¬ 
ments  at  the  copy  desk,  this  thick 
volume  puts  more  spice  into  its  set¬ 
ting  forth  facts  and  events  chronologi¬ 
cally  than  one  might  expect. 

While  all  the  historical  and  other 
requisite  categories  and  lists  are  here, 
there  are  some  fun  listings  and  expla¬ 
nations.  For  instance,  in  a  catchall 
chapter,  there  are  dates  and  explana¬ 
tions  on:  “Food  and  Beverages; 
Clothing:  From  Egyptian  Robes,  to 
French  Bikinis;  Holidays  and  Festi¬ 
vals;  Fads  and  Crazes  Since  1900; 


Customs  and  Traditions;  Villains: 
Crimes  and  Criminals  Since  1900.” 

Among  fads  noted:  c.  1900,  base¬ 
ball  cards,  packaged  as  bonus  with 
cigarettes;  c.  1940,  the  zoot  suit;  c. 
1950,  fallout  shelters;  1989,  Teenage 
Mutant  Ninja  Turtles. 

A  section  on  computers  cites  a 
primitive  calculator  of  1623  and  then 
traces  development  to  1988  when 
“new,  experimental  chips  called 
heterojunction  devices  work  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  faster  than  conven¬ 
tional  computer  chips.” 

A  section  on  printing  starts  with  c. 
150:  “Chinese  begin  carving  religious 
texts  on  stone  tablets,  inking  sur¬ 
faces  to  make  an  impression.”  It  ends 
with  1988  when  “some  1  million  fax 
machines  are  bought  during  the  years 
as  popularity  of  electronic  transmis- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Family  Support 
Network 
Of  The 

American  Legion. 
Just  A  Phone 
Call  Away. 

The  American  Legion  hands  military  families 
a  line-a  hotline  stretching  nationwide. 

As  U.S.  forces  lay  theirlives  on  the  line 
serving  in  Operation  "Desert  Shield,"  The 
American  L^ion  is  hooking  up  phone  lines 
with  military  families  at  home  who  need 
assistance. 

The  Family  Support  Network  of  The  American 
Legion,  an  around-the-clock  toll-free  number,  is 
the  first  step  in  connecting  with  a  nearby 
Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary  iJnit.  These  veterans 
and  their  families  know  first-hand  the  problems 
of  military  deployment.  More  than  four-million 
volunteers  are  ready  to  help  meet  a  variety  of 
reeds. 

Those  left  at  home  won't  feel  alone  with  The 
American  Legion  holding  the  line. 

1-800-786-0901 


Another  community  service  of  The  American  Legion  Family. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Edison  plant  set  to  print  New  York  Times 

All  systems  go;  production  awaits  only  staffing  discussions 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“This  plant  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  do  it  alt.  They  are  looking 
at  other  locations,”  Martin  Conner 
told  visiting  newspaper  production 
executives  last  fall. 

There  are  not  many  facilities  devel¬ 
opment  managers  who,  without  a 
wince,  could  say  that  about  their  new, 
$450  million  newspaper  plant  that  fills 
1.3  million  square  feet  with  the  latest 
in  automated,  high-speed  production 
and  packaging  technology. 

Conner  had  just  led  a  tour  through 
the  New  York  Times’  impressive  new, 
55-foot-high  production  facility, 
which  sits  on  23  acres  in  Edison,  N.J. 
A  giant  by  any  standard,  the  plant 
nevertheless  must  turn  out  almost  1.7 
million  copies  of  the  Sunday  Times, 
leaving  little  spare  capacity  for  the 
daily  edition,  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
which  is  circulated  in  the  Northeast. 

Furthermore,  the  Sunday  paper 
will  show  color  in  up  to  five  advance- 
printed  sections;  its  daily  printing  will 
have  to  share  with  the  old  43rd  Street 
Manhattan  operation  some  of  the 
work  now  handled  by  the  soon-to- 
close  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant.  For  that 
reason,  there  will  not  likely  be  color 
printing  in  the  daily  editions  until  yet 
another  print  site  is  established.  In  the 
meantime,  Edison  will  print  about 
25%  of  the  daily  copies  of  the  Times. 

Caily  color  will  probably  come 
later  in  the  1990s,  said  the  paper’s 
president,  Lance  R.  Primis.  Edison 


can  handle  a  quarter  of  the  daily  out¬ 
put  without  adversely  affecting  Sun¬ 
day  color  production,  he  added,  not¬ 
ing  it  will  probably  retain  that  portion 
of  daily  production  owing  to  its  distri¬ 
bution  advantages. 

For  West  Coast  distribution, 
advance  Sunday  sections  will  be  con¬ 
tainerized  and  flown  out,  probably 
from  nearby  Newark  Airport,  ac¬ 
cording  to  senior  vice  president  for 
production  Russell  T.  Lewis.  He  said 
there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  truck 
the  sections  to  other  regions. 

The  new  plant  was  designed  solely 
for  production  of  the  large  Sunday 
edition,  however,  and  a  Times  execu¬ 
tive  said  erection  of  another  new  plant 
to  handle  daily  production  would 
depend  on  an  upturn  in  the  economy. 

Following  acceptance  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  completion  of  negotiations 
with  the  seven  craft  unions,  the  Edi¬ 
son  plant  “will  be  open  by  early 
1991,”  said  Primis. 

The  systems  were  expected  soon  to 
get  a  seal  of  approval.  By  the  end  of 
November,  vendors’  technicians  had 
completed  equipment  testing  and 
were  scheduled  to  leave  in  early 
December.  Most  of  the  equipment 
has  been  in  use  elsewhere  but,  as  in 
most  installations,  especially  the 
largest,  their  configurations  are  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  plant  and  its  operations. 
In  this  case,  preprogramming  and 
central  control  were  customized  for 
the  Times. 


Primis  called  Edison  “a  completely 
integrated,  computer-based”  installa¬ 
tion  that  represents  the  “largest  proj¬ 
ect  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
Times.” 

Plant  and  location 

Devoted  strictly  to  production  and 
distribution,  it  shows  little  of  the 
architectural  and  landscape  finery  of 
other  new  facilities.  With  a  minimum 
of  plantings  and  little  in  the  way  of 
tinted  glass  or  other  exterior  fashion, 
the  plant  remains  an  attractive  one, 
but  it  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  more  than 
an  industrial  site  in  a  largely  industrial 
township.  The  big  blue  box  clearly 
means  business. 

Inside,  on  a  functional  level,  the 
spacious  plant  designed  by  Boston- 
based  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  probably 
makes  for  a  beautiful  sight  for  most 
production  people.  From  the  moment 
ad  inserts  and  newsprint  are  delivered 
to  the  point  at  which  delivery  trucks 
receive  wrapped  and  ready  loads,  the 
one-way  production  and  packaging 
flow  is  almost  entirely  automated. 

The  operation  is  supported  by  the 
plant’s  electrical  substation,  each  half 
of  which  can  run  the  entire  plant,  if 
necessary. 

The  appearance  of  color  ads,  art 
and  photos  may  be  the  most  readily 
apparent  difference  in  the  new  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  but  the  plant  offers  the 
company  and  the  product  much  more 
than  color  printing. 

Automation  should  both  speed  and 


One  of  six  Goss  Colorliner  presses  and  central  workstation. 


Idab  automatic  guided  vehicle  carries  newsprint  to  press. 
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Rail-mounted  Muller-Martini  PrintRoll 
wheels  in  their  "cage." 


Three  of  20  ink  tanks  waiting  to 
color  Sunday  advance  sections. 


improve  production,  packaging  and 
distribution,  providing  timelier  news, 
faster  delivery  and  a  neater  package 
to  deliverers  and  readers. 

Having  taken  over  the  site  of  an  air 
conditioner  factory,  the  Times  struc¬ 
ture  is  reportedly  half-again  as  large 
as  the  original,  with  its  structural 
steel  reused.  Though  the  Times  took 
over  an  existing  plant,  little  more  than 
one  concrete-block  wall  remains  of 
the  original  building — that  enclosing 
the  newsprint  warehouse.  In  all, 
about  20%  of  the  original  structure 
remains,  according  to  David  A. 
Thurm,  project  development  director. 

Primis  reported  no  permitting 
problems  in  a  state  where,  probably 
for  good  reason,  permitting  can  be  a 
headache  for  any  new  industrial  sit¬ 
ing.  Edison  has  historically  welcomed 
manufacturing,  and  Primis  noted  that 
the  late  Mayor  Anthony  Yelenckics, 
who  had  a  role  in  bringing  in  the  site's 
first  occupant,  was  pleased  when  the 
Times  wanted  the  location. 

Primis  said  a  greenfield  plant  had 
been  considered  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  easier  to  design  and 
construct  an  appropriate  facility  from 
scratch.  But  a  new  location,  he 
added,  would  not  necessarily  offer 
supporting  services  and  systems, 
notably  good  nearby  road  and  rail 
access. 

For  this,  Edison  excelled.  The  suit¬ 
ably  sized  and  zoned  site  sits  hard  by 
the  junctions  of  several  major  north- 
south  arteries,  as  well  as  interstates  to 
the  western  suburbs  and  east  into 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island — 
bypassing,  when  necessary,  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  Manhattan.  Trucks  leaving 
the  plant  can  be  on  local  roads  or  four- 
lane  highways  in  every  direction  in 
minutes. 

Rail  access  is  even  better.  A  freight 
spur  brings  newsprint  right  into  the 
warehouse  on  two  tracks. 


Staffing  and  costs 
By  reducing  staffing  and  speeding 
and  rationalizing  inventory,  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  the  new  plant 
“gives  us  a  chance  to  substantially 
lower  our  costs  for  producing  this 
paper,”  said  Primis. 

He  said  this  and  future  investments 
are  expected  to  lead  to  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  of  growth  that  followed  the 
Times’  strategic  moves  of  the  1970s, 
when  the  opening  of  the  Carlstadt 
plant  brought  about  changes  in  labor 
relations  and  the  ability  to  automate. 

The  Carlstadt  plant  runs  36  Goss 
Metroliner  units.  The  Times  has  more 
capacity  (72  units  converted  to  offset) 
at  its  older  43rd  Street  plant. 


now  counting  down  to  sale  or  closure. 

Its  contracts  with  the  unions  allow 
the  Times  to  go  to  binding  arbitration 
if  negotiations  fail  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment. 

With  vendor  personnel  gone  and 
systems  accepted,  the  Times  hoped  to 
bring  in  and  begin  training  the  first 
group  of  its  own  staffers  shortly  after 
New  Year’s.  According  to  a  Times 
manager,  Carlstadt  will  shut  down 
one  pressline  at  a  time  as  each  new 
group  is  brought  into  Edison. 

If  negotiations  permit  the  hoped-for 
training  schedule,  an  April  start-up 
could  see  a  modest  100,000  copies 
coming  off  the  new  presses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Times  source,  who  expected 


Following  acceptance  of  the  equipment  and 
completion  of  negotiations  with  the  seven  craft 
unions,  the  Edison  plant  “will  be  open  by  early  1991,’ 
said  Primis. 


“The  board  has  been  told  that  Edi¬ 
son  is  the  start  of  the  facilities  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Times,”  said  Primis, 
adding  that  “we  are  looking  for  prop¬ 
erty”  that  would  eventually  replace 
production  in  midtown  Manhattan. 

Before  another  site  starts  printing, 
said  Primis,  Times  management 
wants  to  see  Edison’s  cost  savings 
realized.  Cost  of  the  project  ran  $50 
million  higher  than  the  original  esti¬ 
mate.  (Two  large  parcels  of  land 
adjoining  the  Edison  plant  provide 
room  for  possible  future  expansion.) 

Late  last  year,  Primis  reported  the 
Times  was  in  various  stages  of  “ami¬ 
cable  discussions”  with  different 
craft  unions.  Where  they  will  lead  is 
unknown,  given  last  year’s  bumpy 
bargaining  in  New  York,  where  union 
concessions  helped  keep  the  Post 
alive  and  where  the  Daily  News  is 


50%  saleable  copies  within  eight 
weeks. 

Executives  said  costs  will  be  fig¬ 
ured  after  terms  are  negotiated,  at 
which  point  ad  rates  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  zoning  possibilities  consid¬ 
ered.  Primis  said  quality  color  and 
better  black-and-white  reproduction 
are  hoped  to  entice  non-readers  and 
more  advertisers.  Readers  will  also 
get  papers  in  better  condition  (and 
dealers  will  no  longer  have  to  collate 
sections)  that  are  printed  with  low- 
rub  inks. 

Improved  efficiencies  and  quality 
are  also  expected  to  yield  “increased 
marketing  capabilities.”  Better  zon¬ 
ing  is  on  the  way  and,  with  its  Goss 
Colorliner  presses,  Edison  can  go 
from  128-page  dailies  to  160  pages, 
with  sections  jumping  from  as  many 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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as  64  pages  to  80  pages. 

That  kind  of  capacity  will  enable 
the  Times  to  print  special  sections 
that  advertisers  now  have  printed 
elsewhere.  “This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
compete  for  that  business,”  Primis 
commented. 

Paper  rolls  to 
palletized  bundles 
On  its  two  parallel  railroad  tracks, 
the  newsprint  warehouse  can  accom¬ 
modate  19  cars,  each  holding  48  paper 
rolls.  From  the  rail  cars,  clamp  trucks 
carry  individual  rolls  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  where  they  are  stacked  four 
high.  Its  14,000-roll  capacity  can 
supply  a  month’s  printing.  (The 
plant’s  eight  black  and  12  color  ink 
tanks,  filled  directly  from  truck-dock 
tanker  hook-ups,  also  hold  a  month’s 
supply.)  The  laydown  area  between 
the  stacked  storage  and  the  press¬ 
lines’  reels  holds  about  330  rolls. 

“Once  it  goes  into  the  stripping 
station,  it  becomes  almost  all  automa¬ 
tic,”  said  Conner.  Newsprint  is 
tipped  up  to  and,  on  rollers,  delivered 
through  bays  opening  into  roll  prepa¬ 
ration  stations,  where  they  are 
stripped  of  their  wrapper  and  readied 
for  the  presses. 

Each  of  the  four  stripping  stations 
processes  up  to  20  rolls  per  hour,  for  a 
total  output  of  more  than  one  roll  per 
minute.  Receiving  the  rolls  from  scis¬ 
sors  lifts,  automatic  guided  vehicles 
serving  the  stripping  stations  recog¬ 
nize  individual  rolls  and  their  sizes. 
Inventory,  presses’  paper  require¬ 
ments  and  AGV  control  are  all  man¬ 
aged  by  computer. 

Low  (about  12")  and  compact 
(about  4'x5'),  the  Idab  AGVs  are 
radio-guided  by  cables  embedded  in 
floor  slots  to  designated  reelstands, 
where  rolls  are  automatically 
chucked.  The  vehicles  stop  when  an 
object  touches  their  bumper.  The 
plant  will  have  23  AGVs,  a  dozen  of 
which  were  successfully  tested  simul¬ 
taneously  late  last  year.  Paper  w'aste 
and  roll  cores  stored  in  bins  next  to 
each  reelstand  can  be  automatically 
delivered  to  disposal  containers. 

Idab  Inc.’s  contract  accounted  for 
at  least  10%  of  the  project’s  cost.  It 
attributed  the  large  order  to  an  earlier 
successful  installation  at  Minnesota’s 
Star  Tribune:  Newspaper  of  the  Twin 
Cities. 

The  company’s  mailroom  and 
materials  handling  divisions  supplied 
automated  systems  for  incoming 
materials  and  outgoing  product.  In 
addition  to  automatic  reel  loading,  the 


Artist's  rendering  of  New  York  Times  Edison  facility.  Cut-away 
warehouse,  presses,  roll  storage  and  mailroom. 


order,  announced  in  mid- 1988,  called 
for  mailroom  equipment,  pallet  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  and  automatic  palle¬ 
tizing  systems  and  a  bundle  distribu¬ 
tion  system. 

The  Times  will  be  printed  on  six  10- 
unit  Colorliners.  Plates  cover  beds  for 
two  more  presses  and  for  two  more 
units  on  each  press.  (The  Times  esti¬ 
mated  56  truckloads  of  cement  went 
into  each  press  bed.) 

The  presses  have  two  4/4  towers 
with  four-high  stacked  units  for  four- 
color  printing  on  both  sides  of  a  web 
and  two  4/1  towers  to  put  four-color 
printing  on  one  side.  The  configura¬ 
tion  permits  80-page  straight  press 
runs  with  24  pages  of  color  and  160- 
page  collect  runs  with  40  color  pages. 
The  Times  expects  to  run  low-rub 
inks. 

The  Colorliner  runs  up  to  75,000 
cph  straight  and  offers  computer-con¬ 
trolled  ink  presetting,  setup  and  oper¬ 
ation  and  diagnostics. 

Injector-type  inking  uses  page 
packs  for  zoned-control  density 
across  pages.  Ink  packs  can  be 
silenced  from  the  master  workstation. 
The  press  also  uses  three  form  roller 
inking  (E&F,  March  4,  1989). 

Automatic  webbing  is  possible  to 
the  angle  bar  nest  using  a  “snake.” 
From  there,  “You  have  to  take  it  by 
hand  over  the  angle  bars  and  into  the 
folder,”  said  Thomas  Cox,  Times 
group  director,  manufacturing 

At  the  other  end,  reels  can  accom¬ 
modate  45"-  and  50"-diameter,  55"- 
wide  newsprint  rolls. 

One  ducting  system  on  the  presses 
brings  low-pressure  air  to  angle  bars 
and  formers;  another  serves  the  dust- 
collection  system. 

In  spite  of  the  plant’s  size,  Primis 
said  it  was  “decided  not  to  build  quiet 


rooms  and  keep  the  presses  open,” 
adding  that  “We  spent  a  great  deal  of 
care  on  the  acoustical  setting,”  which 
features  a  Soundwall  and  sound¬ 
absorbing  ceiling  panels. 

Initially,  ink  key  settings  will  be 
controlled  from  the  platemaking 
room,  where  page  input  is  taken  from 
two  Crosfield  Datrax  facsimile  writ¬ 
ers  linked  to  43rd  Street  operations. 
Within  platemaking  is  a  “radio  room” 
that  controls  the  satellite  fax  commu¬ 
nications.  Color  negatives,  however 
are  driven  to  Edison  from  the  Scitex 
color  prepress  in  Manhattan. 

A  K&F  optical  punch  with  three 
sensing  heads  positions  three  marks 
on  the  margins  of  received  negatives. 
Plates  are  processed  through  a  West¬ 
ern  Lithotech  Lith-X-Pozer  10, 
LithoPlater  and  LithoBender. 

The  K&F  system  passes  informa¬ 
tion  electronically  to  the  Goss  Press 
Control  System.  With  the  equipment 
right  out  of  the  box,  register  was 
reported  “dead  on,”  requiring  no  on- 
press  adjustment. 

Once  presses  are  running,  the  oper¬ 
ation  relies  on  Miiller-Martini’s  Print- 
Roll  storage/buffering  system  to  allow 
the  pressroom  and  mailroom  to  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  and  independent  of 
each  other  (E&P,  June  16,  1990). 

Edison’s  PrintRoll  setup,  said 
Lewis,  “doesn’t  exist  at  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world.”  Integrated 
within  the  overall  computer-con- 
trolled  operation,  PrintRoll  at  the 
Times  loads  and  moves  the  huge 
wheels  in  a  completely  automated 
fashion. 

Wheels  will  hold  up  to  234,000 
newsprint  pages,  less  for  heavier 
stock.  “We  plan  to  average  around 
4,000  papers  per  roll,”  said  Donner. 

Within  a  large  area  spanning  the 
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center  of  the  plant  and  entirely 
enclosed  by  fencing  are  almost  1,100 
storage  wheels.  Six  PrintRoll  carriers 
can  handle  several  storage  wheels  at  a 
time,  moving  them  as  needed  on 
tracks  at  up  to  nine  feet  per  second. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  they  weigh 
several  tons  and  move  18  feet  before 
stopping,  are  the  reasons  for  the 
safety  cage. 

Advance  Sunday  sections  are 
wound  onto  PrintRoll  wheels  directly 
from  the  presses.  At  winding  stations, 
fins  on  the  roller  conveyors  push  the 
paper  stream  laterally  onto  another, 
continuous-belt  conveyor  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  reverses 
the  orientation  of  the  folds  before  the 
product  is  rewound  onto  another 
roll — with  the  fold  now  properly 
oriented  for  later  processing.  During 
testing,  a  portion  of  the  stream  would 
stop  periodically  to  make  the  shift 
from  one  conveyor  to  another. 

The  wheels  are  then  arranged  in 
storage  according  to  a  programmed 
schedule  of  use.  Carriers  can  later 
retrieve  and  transport  specified 
wheels  to  unwinding  stations,  from 
which  advance  sections  are  fed  to 
inserters.  Almost  five  miles  of 
Daverio  conveyors  serve  the  wind¬ 
ing/unwinding  operation  and  connect 
it  with  the  mailroom. 

While  all  other  carriers  have 
restricted  mobility,  the  one  in  the  rear 
of  the  caged  area  is  capable  of  reposi¬ 
tioning  rolls  if  a  mistake  or  change 
must  be  made  in  planning.  Conner 
called  it  “probably  one  of  the  most 
important  features”  of  the  system. 

“Your  week’s  planning  has  to  be 
done  well  in  advance;  it  can’t  be  done 
one  day  to  another,”  said  the  facilities 
development  manager.  Production 
information  for  a  Sunday  edition,  he 
said,  has  to  be  known  the  Monday 
before. 

Also  before  any  mailroom  process¬ 
ing,  free-standing  inserts  must  be 
brought  into  the  operation.  Brought  in 
by  18  FMC  forklift  vehicles,  FSIs  are 
stored  in  a  large  area  behind  the  mail- 
room  and  PrintRoll  cage,  with  space 
for  1 ,800  pallets,  said  to  be  enough  for 
a  week  of  Sunday  magazines,  tv  pro¬ 
gram  guides  or  advertising  inserts. 

The  forklifts  place  the  wood  or 
plastic  pallets  on  metal  slave  pallets 
designed  to  fit  for  vertical  storage. 
“We’ll  have  to  change  the  way  things 
are  shipped  in  to  us,”  said  Conner, 
noting  pallet-size  limitations. 

The  FMC  vehicles  run  on  guide¬ 
lines  laid  into  floor  slots  and  can  be 
controlled  by  an  operator,  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  on  demand.  Pickup  of  pallets 
arriving  at  the  10-bay  truck  dock  is 
fully  automated,  as  is  dispensing  of 
slave  pallets.  The  only  manual 
intervention  (just  about  the  only  such 
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job  in  the  plant)  occurs  when  a  hang¬ 
ing  rope  is  pulled  to  release  a  deliv¬ 
ered  pallet  into  the  system  once  it  is 
loaded  onto  a  slave  pallet.  The  rope 
was  said  to  be  an  alternative  to  a  post- 
mounted  switch,  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  forklift  traffic. 

To  handle  sloppy  skids  or  overages 
returned  from  storage,  a  Signode 
wrapper  is  used  before  sending  the 
material  off  as  waste.  Nearby  is  a 
forklift  repair  area.  Also,  a  shredder 
and  baler  process  press  waste,  which 
arrives  automatically  from  the  press¬ 
room. 

FSIs  can  be  electronically  called 
from  storage  on  a  console  linking  car¬ 
rier  robots,  conveyors  and  inserter 
delivery.  Eight  Harris/AM  Graphics 
inserters  include  four  double-delivery 
with  four  automatic  feeds  and  four 
single-out  with  three  automatic  feeds. 
The  14  stations  give  13-into-l  insert¬ 
ing. 

While  inserters  operate  at  20,000 
cph,  the  presses  run  off  70,000  cph, 
with  the  PrintRoll  system  buffering 
the  difference.  “The  basic  purpose  of 
the  .  .  .  system  is  to  delink  the  press¬ 
room  and  the  mailroom,”  said 
Muller-Martini  systems  staffer  Peggy 
Dunn. 

Noting  that  the  plant’s  design  is 
strictly  for  Sunday  papers,  Conner 


said  “the  only  way  to  get  a  product 
out  of  the  Muller-Martini  [PrintRoll] 
is  through  an  insert  machine.” 

Inserters  accept  material  from 
PrintRoll  or  from  automatically 
loaded  hoppers.  Conner  called  the 
section-dedicated  hoppers  for  Sun¬ 
day  editions  “the  basic  difference 
from  our  old  plant,  [where]  we  had  no 
automatic  feeds.”  PrintRoll  storage 
can  deliver  directly  to  the  hoppers. 

The  integration  and  automation  of 
FSI  and  advance  section  storage  and 
retrieval  with  inserting  is  expected  to 
boost  zoning  possibilities.  “This 
gives  us  the  ability  to  handle  that  in  a 
little  more  logical  fashion,”  said 
Lewis,  noting  also  that  further 
downstream,  in  the  bundle  tray  sys¬ 
tem,  “it  allows  us  to  move  any  partic¬ 
ular  package  from  any  stacker  to  any 
particular  palletizer.” 

Papers  are  conveyed  from  the 
inserters  to  Idab  2000  stacker-count¬ 
ers,  then  cross-tied  on  Signode  News 
90  machines.  Resulting  bundles  go 
into  an  Idab  News-Sort  dual-bundle 
tray  system  that  can  operate  at  up  to 
300  bundles  per  minute  and  is 
equipped  with  a  purger  to  divert  pos¬ 
sible  waste  to  carts.  Bundles  are 
passed  to  predetermined  dock  posi¬ 
tions  or  to  a  palletizer. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Why  buy  just  a  low  rub  when  you  can  buy  a  Hi-Tech  for  the  price  of  a  standard  ink? 

What  is  "Hi-Tech?"  Quite  simply  it  means . . . 

•  Consistency  is  built-in  using  the  tools  of  SPC 
(Statistical  Process  Control) 

•  Quality  is  guaranteed ...  the  product  will  perform  to  expectations  or 
we  wil  credit  you  for  the  return  and  replace  it  with  your  next  load  free 

•  Rub  Performance  to  satisfy  your  reader's  expectations 

•  Jet  Black  Print  and  Improved  Mileage 

•  Hi-Tech  is  the  BEST  VALUE  Black  Offset  Newsink  on  the  market  today. 
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Idab’s  palletizers  lay  down  a  select¬ 
able  number  of  12-bundle  tiers,  which 
are  then  automatically  wrapped  in 
plastic.  Forklift  drivers  then  move 
pallets  to  truck-loading  positions 


designated  on  an  overhead  monitor 
linked  to  the  bundle-tracking  system. 

Bar  coding  and  labeling  were  to  be 
added  at  this  point.  The  plastic  and 
any  labels  are  to  be  recycled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Times.  The  Sunday  Times 
will  go  out  in  four  packages. 

A  half-dozen  computer-controlled 
systems  govern  the  plant’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  systems  are  sufficiently 
integrated  that  operations  can  be  pro¬ 


grammed.  They  have  to  be  because, 
as  Donner  remarked,  “1  can’t  be  on 
package  one  when  I’ve  got  to  be  on 
package  two.  There’s  no  room  for  it.” 

The  mailroom’s  overhead  colored 
light  system  tracks  press  operations. 
All  aspects  of  the  plant’s  operations 
are  brought  together,  controlled  and 
monitored  in  an  elevated  computer¬ 
ized  command  post,  also  in  the  mail- 
room. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


AD/SAT  is  fax 
behind  Desert  Fax 

Desert  Fax  full-page  newspaper 
ads-fax  forms  are  themselves  prod¬ 
ucts  of  facsimile  technology.  When 
AT&T  volunteered  to  send  free  faxes 
to  readers’  friends  or  family  m.embers 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  Young  &  Rubicam  pre¬ 
pared  the  page  free  of  charge  and 
AD/SAT  transmitted  it  free  to  the  125 
newspapers  on  its  network,  which 
can  donate  space  for  the  ad. 

Readers  clip  the  fax  form  from  the 
ad,  fill  out  their  messages  and  bring 
them  to  the  nearest  AT&T  phone  cen¬ 
ters  for  fax  transmissions  to  AT&T’s 
Saudi  Arabian  facility,  from  which 
messages  are  fowarded  to  the 
addressees’  units. 


San  Diego  rethinks 
new  piant  pians 

Copley  Press’  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  taking  a  second  look 
at  plans  to  relocate  from  San  Diego’s 
Mission  Valley  to  a  45-acre  site  it 
purchased  for  $28.2  million  in  north¬ 
ern  San  Diego  county  near  Interstate 
805. 

Last  September,  the  company, 
which  publishes  The  San  Diego 
Union  and  San  Diego  Tribune, 
announced  its  operations  would  move 
to  an  office  and  production-distribu¬ 
tion  facility  to  be  built  at  the  new  site 
(E&P,  Oct.  6,  P.  32). 

Vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  John  W.  Curley  said  the  papers 
had  outgrown  their  Mission  Valley 
building.  “We  need  to  alleviate  the 
lack  of  production  capacity,”  he  told 
a  Union  reporter,  noting  particu¬ 
lar  pressure  from  the  larger,  more 
colorful  Sunday  Union,  parts  of 
which  compete  for  press  time  with 
other  editions  earlier  in  the  week. 

According  to  the  Tribune,  the 
company  decided  in  December  to 
reconsider  any  move.  The  Union  said 


Curley  attributed  the  decision  to  “the 
state  of  the  economy,  coupled  with 
preliminary  cost  estimates  for  the 
project,”  among  other  factors.  He 
said  construction  of  a  new  plant 
would  take  30  months. 

Curley  called  expansion  at  Mission 
Valley  “a  closed  issue.”  A  possible 
alternative  reported  is  maintaining 
some  operations  at  the  current  site 
and  relocating  others.  There  are  no 
plans  to  develop  a  satellite  site  at 
company  property  in  San  Marcos, 
according  to  the  Union. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  Copley  Newspapers 
has  purchased  12.75  acres  in  Buffalo 
Grove,  Ill.,  where  it  will  build  a  print¬ 
ing  plant  for  its  Waukegan  News-Sun . 
The  plant,  scheduled  to  open  in  the 
mid- 1 990s,  may  also  be  used  to  print 
Copley’s  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
and  some  weeklies. 

Abitibi-Price 
cuts  production 

Downtime  to  be  taken  through 
February  and  March  at  five  Abitibi- 
Price  Inc.  mills  will  remove  about 
40,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint  from 
the  market  to  meet  anticipated  lower 
demand. 


RNI  signs  for 
Ferag  SCC  systems 

Ferag  Inc.  has  contracted  with 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  Inc.  to 
install  four  Single  Copy  Conveyor 
Systems  in  RNI’s  Hanover  County 
plant,  now  under  construction. 

Totaling  more  than  4,300  feet,  the 
SCCs  incorporate  options  allowing 
any  of  the  three  Mitsubishi  presses  to 
deliver  to  any  of  four  inserters,  to  split 
to  various  combinations  of  the  insert¬ 
ers  or  to  go  directly  to  sets  of  three  or 
four  stackers. 

Ferag’ s  Release  Control  units  allow 
papers  to  be  released  on  demand,  by 
batch  or  in  various  ratio  splits.  Quiet 


room  control  buttons  will  directly 
bring  in  check  copies. 

The  conveyors  have  been  laid  out 
so  that  Ferag  systems  can  be  added 
later  to  wind,  store  and  insert  advance 
sections. 

Lamb  AGVs  go 
into  San  Antonio 
Express-News 

Lamb-Grays  Harbor  Co.  received 
an  order  from  Rupert  Murdoch’s  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News  for  a 
complete  newsprint  roll-handling  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  equipment,  consisting  of  seven 
automatic  guided  vehicles,  will  intro¬ 
duce  Lamb’s  forklift-type  AGV 
design.  The  order  includes  an  auto¬ 
matic  laydown  system  for  the  paper 
rolls,  all  controls,  transfer  tables  and 
installation. 

The  system  will  automatically  feed 
rolls  to  three  nine-web  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses  in  a  new  plant  now  under 
construction  (E&P,  Oct.  14,  1989,  P. 
48).  Delivery  is  expected  this  fall. 

Star  places 
second  order  to 
Harland  Simon 

Harland  Simon  Automation  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  Kirkland,  Wash.,  will 
supply  the  Toronto  Star’s  Vaughn, 
Ont.,  plant  with  newsprint  reel  han¬ 
dling,  mailroom  materials  handling 
and  truck  unloading-roll  receiving 
systems. 

The  reelroom  will  get  18  forklift- 
type  automatic  guided  vehicles. 
Thirty  other  AGVs  will  go  into  the 
mailroom.  All  activity  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  OS/2-based  Production 
Support  System,  which  also  tracks 
material  inventory  from  receipt  to 
consumption  and  generates  reports. 

Harland  Simon  is  also  supplying 
two  Rolaload  Systems  from  Lamb- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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IN  E&P’s 

FEBRUARY  23rd  ISSUE 


E&P's  special  Photography  Issue  will  focus  on  developments  in  conventional  and  electro¬ 
nic  photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of 
NPPA's  1991  Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Conference  plus  other  news  related  to 
photojournalism  and  photographic  products. 

REACH  OVER  120,000  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSIONALS! 

E&P's  Photography  Issue  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound 
within  the  February  23rd  issue  of  E&P.  Your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  reach  over 
28,000*  E&P  subscribers,  with  an  additional  pass-along  readership  of  3.3  readers  per 
copy**.  This  section  will  also  be  mailed  to  those  who  will  have  attended  the  NPPADigital 
Conference  (approximately  750)  as  well  as  the  chief  photography  editor  at  all  U.S.  daily 
newspapers. 

This  special  section  will  create  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  your  printed  insert  or  ad.  Use  it  to 
call  attention  to  your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents, 
add-ons  and  other  photographic  products  essential  to  newspapers.  You  may  also  want  to 
take  promotional  advantage  of  E&P's  February  2nd  issue  which  will  have  additional 
distribution  at  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference,  February  7-9  in  Dallas,  TX.  Call  your  local 
E&P  sales  representative  for  details. 

•ABC  publishers  statement  for  six  months  ending  )une  30,  1990. 

••Readership  survey  conducted  by  E&P  Research,  Inc. 


Hit  the  industry  and  your  best  prospects  twice  with  your  ad  in 
E&P's  February  2nd  "at  the  conference"  issue  and  in  E&P's  ^ 
February  23rd  Photography  pullout  section. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today!  I  ^ 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  641-0041  (213)  382-6346  (415)  421-7950 

CLOSING  DEADLINES:  Space — February  8 
Ad  Material — February  1 1 
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William  Raspberry  talks  about  his  work 

The  Washington  Post/WPWG  writer,  who  has  been  doing  a  column 
for  25  years,  discusses  topics  such  as  Iraq  and  education 


By  David  Astor 

When  William  Raspberry  was 
interviewed  January  22,  he  was  trying 
to  sort  out  his  feelings  about  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  for  the  next  day’s  col¬ 
umn. 

The  U.S  had  yet  to  attack  Iraq 
when  Raspberry  wrote  his  previous 
two  columns  about  the  Gulf.  In  those 
January  11  and  January  16  pieces. 
Raspberry  said  he  felt  President  Bush 
should  have  offered  Saddam  Hussein 
“some  face-saving  escape’’  and  that 
sanctions  should  have  been  given 
more  time  to  work. 

“War,  and  the  carnage  it  entails, 
may  ultimately  be  unavoidable,’’ 
wrote  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  columnist.  “But  wouldn’t 
you  feel  better  knowing  that  we  had 
used  every  resource  at  our  command, 
including  patience,  to  avoid  it?’’ 

In  his  January  23  column.  Rasp¬ 
berry  ended  up  reiterating  that  Bush 
should  have  “shown  more  willing¬ 
ness  to  explore  a  nonmilitary  solu¬ 
tion’’  but  added  that  “the  time  has 
come  when  protest  must  give  way  to 
support.” 

Raspberry  wrote  that  “to  suspend 
military  operations  now  would  only 
help  Saddam,  who  certainly  would 
claim  that  he  had  defeated  the  alliance 
arrayed  against  him  .  .  .  .”  And  the 
columnist  made  an  analogy:  “You 
can  warn  your  daughter  to  take 
every  precaution  against  preg¬ 
nancy  ....  But  once  the  baby  is 
born,  warning  against  pregnancy 
makes  no  sense.  Far  better  to  do  what 
you  can  to  limit  the  damage  and  make 
sure  the  baby  turns  out  well.” 

Yet  Raspberry  is  skeptical  about 
how  well  things  will  turn  out  after  the 
war.  He  told  E&P  that  many  people 
seem  to  feel  that  Saddam  “is  the 
embodiment  of  all  that’s  wrong  in  the 
region  and  that  if  we  get  rid  of  him 
everything  will  be  OK.  I  don’t  believe 
that.” 

There  are  also  plenty  of  U.S.  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  war  will  not  eliminate, 
such  as  the  sorry  state  of  education  in 
many  urban  areas.  In  fact,  many  peo¬ 
ple  feel  such  problems  will  worsen  as 
Persian  Gulf  expenditures  dissolve 


William  Raspberry 


the  so-called  “peace  dividend.” 

Raspberry,  however,  said  he 
doubts  there  would  have  been  any 
“peace  dividend”  for  funding  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  domestic  needs  even  if 
the  war  had  not  broken  out. 

“Everything  you  love  can  be  said 
to  be  sacrificed  by  war,”  commented 
Raspberry.  “You  could  say  that  for 
every  Patriot  missile  fired,  $1  million 
could  have  been  spent  on  education. 
But  it  doesn’t  work  that  way  ....  War¬ 
time  and  military  expenditures  exist 
on  their  own.” 

Does  Raspberry  —  who  writes 
three  columns  a  week,  of  which  two 
are  syndicated  —  plan  to  continue 
commenting  mostly  about  the  Gulf 
war  during  the  next  few  weeks?  The 
Post  staffer  said  he  can  never  predict 
his  topics  too  far  in  advance,  but 
acknowledged  that  columnists  “have 
to  talk  about  big  events.” 

“I  hate  it  when  Washington 
becomes  a  one-story  town,”  declared 
Raspberry.  “Chances  are  you’re  not 
going  to  say  anything  profound  once 
you’re  the  I4th  columnist  to  talk 
about  [an  issue].” 

But  if  a  columnist  these  days  tries 
to  comment  on  something  other  than 
the  Persian  Gulf,  added  Raspberry, 
there  is  a  risk  that  readers  thinking 
about  the  war  will  tune  out. 


“This  whole  business  is  sort  of  an 
opportunistic  one,”  he  stated.  “It’s 
hard  to  get  through  to  people  about 
things  that  matter  to  you  unless 
they’re  ready  to  be  engaged. 

“It’s  like  playing  football.  You  can 
make  a  wonderful  pass,  but  it  can  go 
through  the  receiver’s  hands  if  he’s 
thinking  about  something  else  and 
looking  the  other  way.  I  try  to  pass  the 
ball  when  he  can  receive  it  and  do 
something  with  it.” 

Raspberry  “passes”  to  readers  his 
commentary  about  numerous  topics 
when  he’s  not  writing  about  the  Gulf 
war,  with  perhaps  his  most-addressed 
subject  being  education. 

“It  goes  in  spurts,”  said  Rasp¬ 
berry.  “There  may  be  two  months 
with  no  education  columns  and  then 
two  months  where  more  than  half  the 
columns  are  about  education.” 

Why  the  intense  interest  in  this 
topic?  “I  have  three  children,” 
replied  Raspberry.  “I  think  about 
school  a  lot.  There  is  no  question  that 
for  my  children,  education  is  the 
greatest  gift  I  can  give  them. 

“I  think  most  parents  want  their 
children  to  get  a  good,  solid  educa¬ 
tion.  It  gives  them  the  best  chance  to 
survive  and  maybe  break  through  to 
another  level  of  economic  security.” 

Raspberry  said  the  education  sys¬ 
tem,  like  various  other  aspects  of 
American  life,  works  “tolerably 
well”  for  the  middle  class  and  “dis¬ 
astrously”  for  poorer  people  who  are 
“disproportionately  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively  minority.” 

Whether  it’s  education  or  other  top¬ 
ics,  Raspberry  prefers  to  write  about 
matters  that  he  can  relate  to  person¬ 
ally. 

“I  think  about  things  that  affect  me 
in  my  daily  life  as  a  father,  husband, 
male,  black  man,  urban  resident, 
American  .  .  .  ,”  he  said.  “I  try  to 
talk  about  these  things  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sharing  the  problems  —  not 
coming  down  from  the  mountain  to 
bestow  wisdom.” 

Raspberry  hastened  to  add  that  he, 
as  a  relatively  affluent  columnist, 
does  not  have  it  as  hard  as  a  poor 
black  person  when  it  comes  to  prob- 
1  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
lems  like  racism. 

“Racism  does  affect  us  all,  but  it 
doesn’t  affect  us  all  equally,”  he  said. 
“Some  have  more  defenses  against 
racism.  It’s  like  bad  weather.  All  of  us 
are  affected  by  it,  but  some  have 
boots  and  rain  gear  and  some  are 
naked  to  the  elements.” 

For  this  reason.  Raspberry  said  he 
would  prefer  that  affirmative  action 
programs  help  people  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  need  rather  than  race  —  mean¬ 
ing  less-affluent  whites  would  be 
aided  as  well. 

“The  unspoken  assumption  in  this 
country  is  that  being  white  is  enough 
[to  be  successful],”  stated  Rasp¬ 
berry,  “but  there  are  poor  whites, 
drunks,  bums;  whites  living  on  the 
margin.  They’re  hurting  in  Gary  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Appalachia  because  of 
the  decline  of  the  steel  industry  and 
petered-out  coal  mines.” 

The  columnist  noted  that  color¬ 
blind  affirmative  action  programs 
would  have  more  support  among  the 
white  population  and  white  politi¬ 
cians  while  still  helping  a  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  minorities. 

“They  would  meet  a  test  that’s 
very  fundamental  for  me  —  the  test  of 
fairness,”  said  Raspberry.  “If  you’re 


able  to  sell  fairness,  you’re  way  ahead 
of  the  game.” 

Raspberry  also  likes  to  “sell”  prac- 
tical  solutions  in  his  column 
whenever  possible. 

“Not  every  column  has  to  have  a 
solution,”  stated  Raspberry,  “but  if  I 
can’t  nudge  a  reader  a  little  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  or  at  least  a 
better  analysis  of  a  problem,  I 
shouldn’t  write  that  column.” 

He  said  that  just  complaining  about 
something  or  “taking  a  cheap  shot”  at 
someone  “gets  applause  from  people 
who  agree  with  you,  but  it’s  not  help¬ 
ful.” 

Raspberry  doesn’t  offer  only  his 
own  words  in  his  column;  he  fre¬ 
quently  quotes  other  peoples’  writ¬ 
ings  and  comments  on  various 
societal  problems  and  their  possible 
solutions. 

“Whenever  I  do  something  like 
that.  I’ve  learned  to  put  the  phone 
number  and  address  of  the  source  on 
the  bulletin  board  behind  my  com¬ 
puter  screen  because  I  know  I  will  get 
reader  requests  for  them,”  he 
reported.  “People  are  thirsty  for 
ideas.” 

The  columnist  also  covers  actual 
efforts  and  programs  that  have  met 
with  success. 


Raspberry,  for  instance,  has  writ¬ 
ten  about  former  Xerox  executive 
Kent  Amos,  who  has  spent  $250,000 
of  his  own  money  and  countless  hours 
helping  dozens  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  to  his  Washington, 
D.C.,  home  to  study  and  talk.  Most  of 
these  students,  reported  the  colum¬ 
nist,  “have  cleaned  up  their  language 
and  attitudes  [and]  abandoned  the 
path  that  was  leading  to  wasted  lives 
and  prison.” 

In  a  second  column.  Raspberry 
talked  about  how  Amos  wants  to 
expand  the  concept  of  what  he  does  to 
a  school  environment  so  that  more 
students  can  be  helped. 

Role  models  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  stated  Raspberry  in  another  col¬ 
umn,  and  they  don’t  have  to  be 
famous.  “Ask  [adults]  about  their 
childhood  role  models,”  he  wrote. 
“They’ll  nearly  always  name  a  parent 
or  other  adult  who  spent  time  with 
them  and  paid  attention  to  them  and 
nudged  them  toward  better  behavior. 
What  these  fondly  remembered 
adults  did  for  a  living,  or  how  much 
they  made  at  it,  is  largely  irrelevant.” 

But  Raspberry  noted  that  famous 
blacks  have  their  responsibilities, 
too.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  civil 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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MIND  YOUR  READERS'  BUSINESS 


Give  your  readers  a  new  take  on  the  wild  world  of 
finance  with  our  new  comic,  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL. 
Matt  Tolbert  and  Ken  Roberts  draw  this  single- 

Eanel  cartoon,  lampooning  the  funny  side  of  doing 
usiness.  From  faxing  and  filing  to  execs  and 
secretaries,  including  commuters,  computers  and 
doing  lunch.  It's  ide^  for  business,  comic  or 
lifestyle  pages. 

Writer  Matt  Tolbert  works  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  writes  a  monthly  ad  column  for  AD  L.A. 


magazine.  Illustrator  Ken  Roberts  is  an  award¬ 
winning  designer  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society. 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  is  part  of  our  Fillers  and 
Graphics,  Comics,  Variety  and  Financial  services. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free  sample  today 
to  promote  more  readership.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  619-293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Airman  gets  say  in  ‘Doonesbury’ 

With  much  of  the  media  jumping  on  a  pro-Persian  Gulf  war  bandwagon,  last 
Sunday’s  “Doonesbury”  attracted  a  lot  of  attention. 

The  January  27  strip  featured  five  cartoons  drawn  by  “Zorro,”  an  airman 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  “Living  in  Purgatory”  cartoons  used  hard-hit¬ 
ting  humor  to  chronicle  the  difficulties  of  life  at  the  front,  with  one  panel 
commenting  on  the  Pentagon’s  no-rotation  policy  for  troops  by  showing  a 
serviceman  roasting  on  a  spit. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  president/editorial  director  Lee  Salem  said 
“Zorro”  had  started  corresponding  with  Garry  Trudeau  last  year  and  that  the 
“Doonesbury”  creator  decided  it  would  be  good  for  his  comic  to  have  on-site 
commentary  from  the  Gulf. 

Salem  said  Trudeau  has  been  criticized  by  some  Americans  during  the  past 
few  months  for  focusing  on  the  experiences  of  Gulf-based  troops  without  being 
there,  but  added  that  troop  members  themselves  have  sent  Trudeau  “mostly 
positive  mail.” 

The  Universal  executive  reported  that  the  syndicate  received  35  phone  calls 
as  of  January  29,  with  17  praising  the  January  27  strip  and  18  criticizing  it. 

Salem  added  that  editors  from  about  “six  to  10”  of  the  more  than  1,200 
“Doonesbury”  client  newspapers  called  to  complain  in  the  days  prior  to 
January  27,  with  some  wondering  if  “Zorro”  was  the  product  of  Trudeau’s 
imagination.  In  fact,  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  reported  January 
29  that  “Zorro”  is  33-year-old  Air  Force  tech  sergeant  Tommy  Rominger, 
whose  parents  live  in  the  Daytona  Beach  area. 

At  least  one  paper,  the  Naples  Daily  News,  pulled  the  strip  from  its  color 
comics  section.  The  Florida  paper  instead  ran  an  American  flag  and  a  line 
“wish(ing)  all  of  our  troops  a  safe  return.” 

Daily  News  managing  editor  Phil  Lewis  told  E&P  that  the  55,000-circulation 
paper  still  carried  the  strip,  in  black  and  white,  on  a  first-section  page  with 
stories  about  the  war. 

“Our  comics  section  is  basically  for  children,”  he  said.  “Some  of  the  art  [in 
the  Trudeau  strip]  was  a  bit  gruesome  for  the  younger  reader  ....  It  wasn’t 
light  reading.” 

Salem  said  Universal  never  seriously  considered  withholding  the  comic, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  syndicate  several  weeks  before  last  month’s  start 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

“When  people  subscribe  to  ‘Doonesbury,’  they  subscribe  to  a  tradition  of 
satire  and  skepticism,”  he  observed.  “I  think  this  certainly  falls  within  that 
tradition.” 

— David  Astor 


(Continued  from  page  37} 
rights  leaders  develop  pilot  programs 
to  deal  with  various  societal  prob¬ 
lems,  and  get  funding  from  wealthy 
entertainment  celebrities  like  Bill 
Cosby,  Michael  Jackson,  and  Oprah 
Winfrey;  wealthy  sports  stars  like 
Magic  Johnson,  Michael  Jordan,  and 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard;  and  successful 
blacks  in  other  professions. 

“If  the  pilot  programs  don’t  work, 
discard  them,”  Raspberry  told  E&P. 
“If  they  do  work,  go  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  more  money  —  or  they  might 
even  be  self-sustaining.” 

When  government  leaders  and  the 
general  population  see  that  something 
works,  he  explained,  they  might  be 
more  willing  to  fund  it. 

Raspberry  doesn’t  believe  that  self- 
help  alone  will  solve  America’s  major 
problems;  he  feels  government  has  a 
role,  too.  In  a  column  last  summer, 
for  instance.  Raspberry  wrote  about 
Florida’s  “Blueprint  for  Career  Prep¬ 
aration”  program  for  its  public  school 
students. 

The  columnist  himself  is  the  son  of 
retired  schoolteachers  who  still  live  in 
his  native  Mississippi.  Raspberry 
eventually  moved  north,  where  he 
studied  history  at  what  is  now  the 
University  of  Indianapolis  and 
worked  four  years  for  the  black- 
oriented  Indianapolis  Recorder 
newspaper  (“my  j-school”). 

After  being  drafted  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  serving  in  Virginia,  Rasp¬ 
berry  took  a  liking  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  tried  to  get  a  job  there.  He 
began  as  a  teletype  operator  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  (LAT-WP)  in  1962,  and 
subsequently  became  a  Post  reporter 
and  editor. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  spare  time.  Rasp¬ 
berry  started  attending  the  meetings 
of  local  chapters  of  civil  rights  organi¬ 
zations,  building  a  network  of 
sources. 

“The  civil  rights  movement  —  the 
major  story  in  America  at  the  time  — 
was  being  covered  nationally  as  a  beat 
but  locally  by  general  assignment  at 


‘Technology’  pieces 

Articles  from  Technology  Review 
magazine,  which  is  published  eight 
times  a  year  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  being 
offered  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Included  are  features,  op-ed 
pieces,  and  briefs  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  military  matters,  computers, 
industrial  management,  the  arts, 
biotechnology,  and  other  topics. 


the  Post,”  he  recalled.  “I  made  it  my 
beat.” 

Raspberry  later  reported  on  the 
1965  Watts  riot  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  award-winning  Raspberry 
began  writing  the  Post’s  local  “Poto¬ 
mac  Watch”  column  in  1966  after  first 
turning  it  down.  “I  thought  I  would 
run  out  of  ideas  in  three  or  four 
weeks,”  Raspberry  recalled  with  a 
laugh,  explaining  his  initial  reluc¬ 
tance. 

Raspberry’s  feature  moved  to  the 
Post’s  op-ed  page  in  1971,  and  his 
commentary  on  education,  crime, 
drugs,  housing,  and  other  issues  took 
on  a  more  national  approach  — 
although  the  columnist  still  does  a 
number  of  locally  oriented  pieces. 

LAT-WP  distributed  Raspberry’s 
feature  for  a  while,  and  then  WPWG 
started  syndicating  it  in  1977.  The 
column  now  appears  in  over  180 
newspapers. 


Besides  writing  his  feature.  Rasp¬ 
berry  gives  speeches  throughout  the 
country  —  which  he  said  provides 
him  with  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
hear  what  Americans  are  thinking. 

The  55-year-old  D.C.  resident  also 
receives  —  and  greatly  appreciates  — 
clippings,  opinions,  and  column  ideas 
from  the  many  readers  who  send  him 
letters. 

Besides  reading  his  mail.  Rasp¬ 
berry  peruses  the  Post,  Washington 
Times,  New  York  Times,  USA  Today, 
and  other  newspapers;  magazines 
such  as  The  Atlantic  and  Harper’s', 
and  books  with  at  least  some  social- 
issue  content. 

In  his  spare  time.  Raspberry  enjoys 
reading  murder  mysteries,  seeing 
plays  and  movies,  and  being  with  his 
family  —  which  includes  wife  Sondra 
(currently  back  in  school  studying 
English  literature)  and  children  Patri¬ 
cia,  21,  Angela,  18,  and  Mark,  17. 
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their  jobs  back,  the  unions  said. 

At  a  press  conference,  Kheel  said 
he  has  been  recognized  by  Tribune 
Co.’s  investment  banker,  Lazard 
Fr^res  c&  Co.,  to  represent  the  unions 
as  potential  buyers.  He  said  he  would 
sign  confidentiality  agreements  in 
order  to  see  materials  on  the  News’ 
business  operations,  and  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  step  down  as  union  adviser 
while  he  aided  potential  buyers. 

Kheel  said  the  unions  would  not 
own  the  paper,  but  under  an  ESOT 
they  might  participate  in  ownership 
with  others. 

Lazard  Freres  general  partner  Ste¬ 
ven  Rattner  said  a  significant  number 
of  inquiries  had  been  received,  and 
materials  mailed  out  to  interested  par¬ 
ties,  but  he  declined  to  give  names  or 
numbers. 

Sidney  Gruson,  an  adviser  to 
Rothschild  Inc.,  an  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firm  representing  Maxwell,  said 
Maxwell  remains  interested  in  the 
News  but  there  were  no  plans  for 
talks  on  a  sale. 

The  search  for  a  new  owner  would 
continue  in  parallel  with  negotiations, 
but  union  officials  and  Hoge  offered 
no  optimism  on  chances  for  settle¬ 
ments. 

George  McDonald,  head  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  the 
coalition  of  striking  unions,  said  a 
session  with  the  mailers  union  that  he 
heads  was  a  “complete  failure.” 

The  mailers  offered  a  pay  freeze 
and  a  25%  cut  in  the  prestrike  work 
force.  The  offer  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  and  management  negotia¬ 
tors,  headed  by  Nashville  attorney 
Robert  Hallow,  responded  with  a  36- 
page  proposal  including  a  manage¬ 
ment  rights  provision  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  originally  proposed. 

Management  says  it  needs  rights  to 
control  schedules,  overtime  and 
staffing  in  order  to  eliminate  over- 
staffing  and  unnecessary  overtime 
that  have  contributed  to  $200  million 
in  losses  over  10  years. 

The  unions  say  the  sweeping  terms 
of  management  proposals  would  dis¬ 
embowel  them. 

The  drivers  union  has  offered  to 
eliminate  150  jobs  to  save  the  paper 
up  to  $15  million,  but  the  offer  was 
rejected,  union  president  Mike 
Alvino  said. 

Management’s  latest  proposal  to 
the  Newspaper  Guild  included  some 
terms  more  favorable  to  the  union 
than  in  the  past  but  gave  about  190 
replacement  workers  seniority  over 
Guild  strikers. 


“We  say,  ‘We  don’t  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  until  we  all  go  back  with  full 
seniority,’  ”  said  the  New  York 
Guild’s  secretary-treasurer,  Tom 
Pennacchio.  “If  they  want  to  keep  the 
scabs,  that’s  up  to  them.” 

Hoge  declined  in  an  interview  to 
speculate  on  the  chances  the  News 
would  survive  but  said  that  after 
nearly  a  year  of  negotiations  “there 
are  obviously  some  major  impedi¬ 
ments.” 

Management  and  the  unions  are 
required  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the 
possible  closure.  The  costs  of  sever¬ 
ance  and  unfunded  pensions  and 
other  costs  have  been  estimated  at 
$150  million. 

Union  leaders  expressed  no  hope 
for  agreements  to  save  the  7 1  -year  old 
tabloid,  once  the  nation’s  biggest 
paper  and  now  crippled  by  a  3-month- 
old  strike. 

“I  am  convinced  they  are  dead  bent 
on  shutting  the  paper  down,”  Mc¬ 
Donald  said. 

In  other  developments,  Newsday 
reported  that  a  pipe  bomb  badly 
damaged  a  News  supervisor’s  car 
while  parked  outside  his  Long  Island 
home.  Production  analyst  George 
Hainas  was  about  to  empty  the  gar¬ 
bage  when  the  bomb  exploded  after 
10  p.m.  but  nobody  was  hurt.  Police 
said  he  had  received  threats  and  were 
investigating  whether  the  bombing 
was  tied  to  the  strike. 

The  Guild,  in  its  daily  Guild  Strike 
News,  reported  that  a  group  of  strik¬ 
ers  sent  to  Chicago  as  part  of  a  boy¬ 
cott  campaign,  confronted  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher  and  Tribune  Co. 
director  John  Madigan  on  his  door¬ 
step. 

When  the  strikers  mentioned  his 
fiduciary  responsibility  to  help  settle 
the  strike,  he  was  quoted  as  respond¬ 
ing,  “Your’re  going  to  have  to  go 
through  the  proper  channels.  It's  a 
matter  between  [Tribune  Co.  chair¬ 
man  Charles]  Brumback  and  Hoge 
and  you.  I’m  in  the  middle.” 

The  News  told  the  printers  union 
that  if  the  paper  folded  it  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  lifetime  job  guar¬ 
antees  of  200  members  who  have 
worked  through  the  strike  to  protect 
their  positions.  The  guarantees  date 
from  1974,  when  the  union  sacrificed 
jobs  to  make  room  for  new  technol¬ 
ogy. 

New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  president  James  Grottola  said 
the  union  held  the  News  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  “responsible  to  fulfill  the 
commitments”  and  would  pursue  its 
claim  “as  vigorously  as  we  can” 
when  and  if  the  News  folds. 

The  agreement  states,  “In  the 
event  of  a  permanent  suspension  of 
the  publisher’s  newspaper,  the 


employment  guarantees  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  agreement  cease.” 

McDonald  pledged  that  if  the  News 
closes,  the  unions  would  press  their 
boycott  campaign  against  the  Tribune 
Co.  and  its  holdings  “forever.” 

Integration 
plan  approved 
by  ANPA  board 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  at  the  board 
of  directors  meeting  Jan.  28, 
approved  the  recommendations  of 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.  to  move 
toward  a  structure  of  increasingly 
integrated  services  with  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  (E&P,  Jan. 
26). 

ANPA  chairman  Lloyd  G.  Scher- 
mer  and  Ad  Bureau  chairman  Walter 
E.  Mattson  have  appointed  three  spe¬ 
cial  committees  to  develop  integra¬ 
tion  details  in  areas  of  governance, 
support-services  consolidation  and 
cooperation  with  other  industry 
groups. 

With  this  approval,  the  industry 
will  begin  to  explore  the  logistics 
necessary  to  implement  the  plan 
announced  last  week  at  the  INAME 
conference  to  bring  several  of  the 
newspaper  organizations  under  one 
marketing  organization  with  the  Ad 
Bureau. 

Final  details  and  schedules  will  not 
be  known  until  the  special  commit¬ 
tees  report  later  in  the  spring. 

Hawaii  SPJ 
protests  locker 
room  policy 

The  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists  is  criti¬ 
cizing  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  new 
policy  barring  reporters  from  the 
school’s  locker  rooms. 

Chapter  president  Floyd  Takeuchi 
wrote  a  letter  Jan.  8  to  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  Stan  Sheriff  protesting  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Closing  the  locker  rooms  is  akin 
to  closing  a  city  council  meeting  and 
allowing  members  to  control  what 
information  is  released  afterward,” 
Takeuchi  wrote. 

Sports  information  director  Eddie 
Inouye  said  the  policy  was  made  to 
avoid  conflicts  should  a  female 
reporter  not  want  to  enter  an  area 
where  male  athletes  undress. 

The  policy  applies  only  to  Hawaii 
teams  and  does  not  extend  to  visiting 
teams,  which  can  set  their  own  locker 
room  interview  policy,  he  said.  -  AP 
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sion  and  reproduction  of  documents 
surges.” 

The  selection  of  items  in  some 
categories  is  spotty,  inconsistent  and 
excludes  some  more  significant  hap¬ 
penings.  For  instance,  the  dates  for 
the  birth  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
New  York  Tribune  are  noted,  but  the 
Herald  is  ignored  as  is  the  birth  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Of  1851,  when  the 
Times  was  started,  it  is  noted  simply 
that  in  that  year  Reuters  News 
Agency  was  born.  Wetterau  has  been 
manager  of  various  reference  projects 
and  books. 

Hiley  Ward 


Apology 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


“Judge  Peter  E.  Corning  has  appar¬ 
ently  inspected  the  questioned  docu¬ 
ment  and  has  determined  it  to  be  the 
original  missing  document  from  the 
Auburn  Memorial  Hospital’s  files. 
We  respect  Judge  Coming’s  conclu¬ 
sion  and  have  no  reason  to  dispute  his 
findings. 

“The  privacy  and  confidentiality  of 
a  patient’s  medical  records  [are]  a 
sacred  tenet  in  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine;  consequently,  the  hospital 
serving  as  a  public  trust  regrets  any 
inconvenience  or  embarassment  that 
this  matter  may  have  caused  Douglas 
Ross.” 


I  Marbut 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


president;  and  in  1984,  chief  operating 
officer. 

Today  Harte-Hanks  operates  nine 
daily  newspapers  and  approximately 
40  non-daily  publications,  including 
community  newspapers  and  supple- 
mentals;  shoppers  in  five  major  mar¬ 
kets;  one  tv  station;  a  direct  market¬ 
ing  company  and  commercial  printing 
operations. 

Parade  adds 
Sunday  paper 

Effective  with  its  March  24  issue. 
Parade  magazine  will  be  distributed 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Sunday  World-Herald, 
increasing  Parade’s  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  to  more  than  35.5  million  in  339 
newspapers. 


New  fellowship 

The  Heritage  Foundation  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a 
minority  journalism  fellowship  in 
honor  of  former  syndicated  columnist 
Lawrence  Wade,  who  died  in  March 
1990  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

The  Lawrence  Wade  Journalism 
Fellowship  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  minority  journalism  student  or 
student  journalist.  The  winner  will 
receive  a  $1 ,000  cash  scholarship  and 
a  10- week  paid  summer  internship  at 
the  Heritage  Foundation. 


Speaking 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


that  surround  your  opinion  and  follow 
with  “I  wonder  if  Smith  is  lying?”  To 
illustrate: 

"'Smith  was  in  Tony’s  bar  drinking 
gin  and  tonics  on  the  night  of  the 
school  auditorium  break-in.  The  bar¬ 
tender  stated  that  Smith  had  been 
mumbling  that  he  did  not  get  paid 
enough  and  was  going  to  get  even. 
Not  long  after  that,  Smith  jumped  out 
of  his  chair  and  headed  out  the  door 
toward  the  school.  Five  minutes  later, 
patrons  of  the  bar  heard  the  sounds  of 
glass  shattering  in  the  auditorium 
parking  lot.  When  Smith  was  arrested 
the  next  morning,  he  denied  not  only 
the  break-in  but  being  at  Tony’s.  I 
wonder  whether  Smith  is  lying  about 
the  break-in.  I  leave  it  up  to  you  to 
decide." 

(5)  Many  sides  to  every  story.  Alter¬ 
natively,  an  article  can  be  written  so 
that  it  reports  all  sides  in  a  neutral 
manner.  For  example: 

"Some  people  in  the  courtroom 
were  relieved  that  Smith  had  been 
cleared  of  the  crime.  His  testimony 
concerning  his  actions  on  the  night  in 
question  was  believed  by  the  Jury. 
Other  court  observers  were  skeptical 
of  his  story  and  wondered  whether  the 
Jurors  had  slept  through  Smith’s  testi¬ 
mony." 

Qualifying  language,  when  appro¬ 
priate,  may  also  reduce  the  risk  of 
litigation.  Stating  that  “It  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  Smith 
lied”  or  “One  might  conclude  that 
Smith  lied”  is  less  likely  to  result  in  a 
defamation  claim  than  the  assertion, 
“1  believe  Smith  lied.” 

In  sum,  careful  prepublication 
review  after  Milkovich  is  more  criti¬ 
cal  than  ever  to  avoid  costly  and 
unnecessary  litigation  when  opinion 
is  involved.  Developing  prepublica¬ 
tion  review  guidelines,  and  adhering 
to  them,  remains  the  best  way  to 
reduce  frivolous  claims. 


Dismissal 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Inc.,  which  owns  the  Inquirer. 

Attorney  William  Hangley  filed  the 
motion,  which  went  to  Common  Pleas 
Judge  John  Lavelle  of  Carbon 
County.  There  was  no  indication 
when  Lavelle  would  rule  or  set  a 
hearing. 

Inquirer  reporter  Daniel  Biddle 
wrote  a  1983  series  of  articles  that 
questioned  the  ethical  conduct  of 
members  of  the  state’s  highest  court. 

Justice  James  T.  McDermott  filed 
two  lawsuits  against  the  newspaper, 
one  for  the  original  series,  and  one  for 
the  reprint  which  went  to  the  1984 
conference  of  the  American  Judica¬ 
ture  Society. 

The  jury  decided  on  Dec.  7  that 
Biddle’s  original  series  was  not  libel¬ 
ous  but  that  portions  of  a  February 
1984  reprint  were  false.  The  reprint 
contained  the  same  text  as  the  original 
series  but  was  accompanied  by  an 
introduction,  two  editorials  and  two 
cartoons  that  had  not  appeared  with 
the  original  series. 

“There  was  no  evidence  that  any¬ 
one  at  the  AJS  meeting  actually  read 
the  articles  in  reprint  form  at  the  semi¬ 
nar  or  anywhere  else,”  Hangley  said 
in  the  motion. 

Hangley  argued  a  new  trial  was 
warranted  because  the  award  of  com¬ 
pensatory  and  punitive  damages  “is 
so  excessive  as  to  shock  the  con¬ 
science.” 

“The  jury’s  verdicts  were  inconsis¬ 
tent  and  irreconcilable,”  the  motion 
said.  “The  court  should  corre'^t  and 
set  aside  such  a  verdict.” 

The  ruling  was  the  second  libel 
judgment  against  the  paper  in  a  year. 
In  May  an  attorney  won  a  record  $34 
million  finding  against  the  paper  for  a 
1973  story  criticizing  his  handling  of  a 
homicide  case  while  he  was  assistant 
district  attorney.  —  AP 

ASNE  sends 
message 
to  Soviets 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respect  and  maintain  its  recently 
adopted  press  law. 

Burl  Osborne,  editor  and  president 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
president  of  ASNE,  recently  sent  a 
message  to  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  in  behalf  of  more  than 
1 ,000  senior  editors  of  U .  S .  and  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers. 
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E&P  issue-Feb.  23 
Space-Feb.  13 
Copy-Feb.  15 


wh«n  you  advertise 
in  these  E&P  issues 
K  with  additional 
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regional  newspaper 
conferences. 


GREAT  LAKES 
NEWSPAPER 
CONFERENCE 

March  2-4 
E&P  issue-Mar.  2 
Space-Feb.  20 
Copy-Feb.  22 


Place  your  advertising  message  in  these 
E&P  issues.  Each  of  these  issues  coincide 
with  a  major  industry  event  and  will  be 
distributed  at  each  event.  This  extra 
distribution  gives  your  advertising  message 
added  exposure  in  the^'top  trade  publication 
of  the  newspaper  industry  .  .  .  E&P! 


Make  your  reservations  today  for  any  or  all 
of  these  E&P  issues  and  reach  the  28,000 
E&P  subscribers  plus  the  attendees  at  these 
major  regional  conferences! 


CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  E&P  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
OR  STEVE  TOWNSLEY  AT  (212)  675-4380 
AND  RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE! 
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Hearst  reports 
overall  newspaper 
earnings  up 

Hearst  Corp.  reported  1990  earn¬ 
ings  remained  flat  as  revenues 
increased  “modestly”  compared 
with  the  year  before. 

Despite  a  decline  of  2%  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume,  Hearst’s  newspaper 
profits  improved  last  year.  The 
results  were  aided  by  the  November 
1989  closure  of  the  money-losing  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  by 
strong  economies  affecting  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle.  They 
helped  offset  sharp  declines,  at  prop¬ 
erties  such  as  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union.  Last  May  Hearst 
closed  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  a 
former  daily  that  had  become  twice 
weekly. 

The  results,  whose  disclosure  is  not 
required  because  Hearst  is  privately 
held,  did  not  reflect  its  “outstanding” 
performance  in  such  unquantifiable 
terms  as  product  quality,  president 
and  chief  executive  Frank  Bennack 
Jr.  said  in  an  annual  report  to  employ¬ 
ees. 

At  the  Post-Intelligencer  last  year. 


ad  linage  grew  over  4%  daily,  8%  on 
Sunday,  and  classified  rose  over  1 1% 
as  the  Northeast  economy  remained 
healthy.  The  Chronicle  gained  market 
share  by  introducing  a  non-subscriber 
delivery  program  and  expanding  its 
zoned  weekly  product.  The  Times 
Union  introduced  a  tabloid  entertain¬ 
ment  section. 

Hearst  magazines,  including  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  Esquire,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  and  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
reported  declines  in  advertising  and 
single-copy  sales,  as  overall  circula¬ 
tion  remained  flat. 

Results  from  broadcasting  opera¬ 
tions  declined  in  1990  from  a  year 
earlier  due  to  a  weak  economy  in  its 
Boston  television  market  and  in  spite 
of  record  years  at  other  television 
stations. 

Anti-hunters 
pose  as  reporters 
to  get  information 

Anti-hunting  activists  are  posing  as 
reporters  to  get  information  about 
Montana’s  buffalo  hunt,  the  state 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  said  in  a  letter  to  prospective 
hunters. 


The  department’s  regional  supervi¬ 
sor  in  Bozeman  wrote  that  people 
falsely  representing  themselves  as 
members  of  the  news  media  have  con¬ 
tacted  the  department  for  information 
“that  would  not  be  easily  available  to 
them.” 

No  one  is  obliged  to  talk  to  the  fake 
journalists,  or  to  the  real  ones  either, 
the  department  said. 

The  department  confirmed  that  last 
year  a  Fund  for  Animals  member 
sought  information  by  posing  as  a 
member  of  the  press.  Others  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  activists  identified 
themselves  as  working  for  the  New 
York  Times,  an  outdoor  magazine  and 
a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  department  official.  —  AP 

Needy  campaign 
raises  over 
$1  million 

The  1990  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
100  Neediest  Cases  Campaign  raised 
$1,154,554  for  more  than  12,000 
needy  families  and  individuals,  the 
paper  announced  recently. 

All  money  raised  through  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  allocated  to  about  100  non¬ 
profit  agencies  throughout  the  area. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


agement  has  changed  its  focus  over 
the  past  three  months. 

“We  no  longer  are  focusing  our 
thinking  so  much  on  averting  the  clo¬ 
sure  of  UPl,”  he  wrote.  “Instead,  we 
are  focusing  our  efforts  on  finding  the 
best  home  among  the  potential  homes 
that  may  offer  themselves. 

“We  are  simply  more  confident  we 
can  consummate  the  sale  of  UPI,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  more  time  to  overcome 


the  delays  occasioned  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recession,  the  Gulf  war,  and 
the  complexity  of  the  due  diligence 
process  now  under  way.” 

Meanwhile,  the  common  stock  of 
UPI  parent  company  Infotechnology 
Inc.  was  delisted  from  the  NASDAQ 
National  Market  System  and  from  the 
NASDAQ  system  because  it  has  not 
filed  its  10-K.  annual  report  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1990.  Infotech  also  has  not  filed  its 
quarterly  10-Q  for  the  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1990. 

In  addition,  UPI  cousin  company 


Financial  News  Network  has  been 
granted  a  continuing  exception  to 
listing  qualifications  of  the  NASDAQ 
system,  which  will  extend  to  Feb.  5. 

FNN,  which  Infotech  is  also  trying 
to  sell,  expects  to  report  a  loss  of 
approximately  $25  million  for  the  first 
fiscal  1991  quarter  ended  Sept.  30. 
FNN  has  not  yet  filed  its  report  for 
that  quarter  with  the  SEC,  but 
expects  to  do  so  by  the  designated 
date. 

According  to  FNN,  its  listing 
exception  was  granted  due  to  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  the  net  worth  require¬ 
ments  of  NASDAQ. 


Postal 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


for  second  class,  which  met  the  pri¬ 
mary  goals  of  the  NNA’s  rate  case. 

Although  disappointed  that  the 
same  discount  was  not  adopted  for 
third  class,  which  NNA  had  sup¬ 
ported,  Brinkman  noted  that  was  not 
the  focus  of  the  NNA  case. 

The  rates  are  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  Feb.  3,  which  Brinkman  fore¬ 
sees  as  a  “real  mess.  The  Postal  Ser¬ 


vice  is  not  ready  to  implement  this.” 

He  said  that  at  least  six  weeks 
should  have  been  allowed  to  get  the 
new  rate  structure  in  order. 

In  a  statement  released  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  president  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim  noted,  “We  are  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  postal  gover¬ 
nors  have  recommended  mail  rates 
that  would  benefit  mass  mailers  by 
increasing  the  rate  for  comparable 
delivery  of  newspapers  and  other 
materials. 


“The  governors’  action  would  hike 
the  rate  used  by  newspapers  to  120 
from  the  11.50  recommended  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  At  the  same 
time,  the  governors  would  continue 
their  preferential  treatment  of  the 
saturation  advertising  third-class 
mailers  by  retaining  the  10.50  rate 
called  for  by  the  commission.” 

Freidheim’s  statement  noted  that 
the  AN  PA  board  would  be  examining 
the  rates  at  its  board  meeting  in 
Naples,  Fla. 
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Classifieil  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


"Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 

ALBUM  REVIEWS 

Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 
cover  all  new  releases.  Sent  by  modem, 
mail  or  fax.  Samples,  rates:  Steve 
White,  154  Woodland  Drive,  Hanover, 
MA  02339.  (617)  982-9567. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUDIOTEX 

By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

UNDER  THE  HOOD,  an  established 
weekly  column.  Automotive  questions 
and  answers  with  a  good  dose  of  humor. 
Examples  on  request.  9828  W.  Belfair 
Val.  Rd.,  Bremerton,  WA  98312  (206) 
478-7350. 

COMIC  PANELS 

FOOD  and  SPORTS  the  two  things 
America  loves  the  most.  DASH  OF 
HUMOR  and  SPORTSCAP  two  new 
Comic  panels  are  now  available  weekly 
to  complement  your  Food  and  Sports 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Creative  Comic  syndi¬ 
cate,  1608  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105.  (605)  336-9434. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 

GARAGE  SALE  KITS 

Increase  profits/lineage  with  America's 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reader  pieas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
TX  76504-7364. 

MORTGAGE  RATES 

"Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-3350. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

THE  WITZZLE  CO.  Daily  >  Sunday  Math 
Puzzles.  Other  free  Puzzles  Available. 
Box  831853,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-1853.  Phone  (214)  234-6161. 

SENIOR  ENTERTAINMENT 

At  last!  A  monthly  entertainment 
column  geared  specifically  for  senior 
readers.  Great  for  your  Sr.  Newspaper. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  “Show  Talk" 
by  Jack  Dey:  3745  Manhattan  St.  (#5); 
Las  Vegas,  89109.  (702)  735-5400. 

^  SENIOR  HEALTH 

i  “Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
;  doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


_ FEUOWSHIPS _ 

CIM 

Christians  in  the  Media,  new  organiza¬ 
tion  forming  to  provide  fellowship  and 
evangelism  in  the  media.  For  more  info 
call  Dale  Gerstenslager  (208) 
362-3234. 


_ FINANCING _ 

Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

PETER  S.  GORDON,  Attorney  At  Law 
Liable  and  Slander/Copyright 
Infringement'Plagerism,  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  Trademarks,  Entertainment 
Law  and  Business  Law. 

Call  for  a  free  telephone  consultation. 
(212)  737-2137. 


UTERARY  AGENT 

Literary  agent  sen/ing  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  seeks  submissions.  Excellent  track 
record  with  reporters  and  editors  seek¬ 
ing  major  New  York  publishers  for  book 
projects.  Spec.:  Sports,  Curr.  Affairs, 
Politics,  Crime.  Inquiries,  mss(w/sase); 
Tim  Hays,  Tim  Hays  Literary  Agency, 
424  E,  52nd  St.,  NY,  NY  10022. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


“300  sold  since  1959" 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-Northeast 
(716)  383-8508 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 

1-  (800)  330-0808. 

Curator,  original  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards,  J.H.  Jaffe  offers 
innovative  editorial  consolation. 

Box  5115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on; 

Monday,  February  18th, 
Presidents  Day 

Please  note  this  when 
submitting  ad  copy  for 
the  February  23rd  issue. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


8,250  PAID  DAILY 

5  day  daily 
250,000  Cash  Flow 
$2.5  Million 
50%  Down 


WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
1  (903)  885-7200 
Dallas,  TX 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Central  New  Jersey  paid  circulation 
weekly.  Ideal  for  husband  wife  team. 
$170,000  gross.  (201)  545-4618. 

HUSBAND'S  BLINDNESS  FORCES 
SALE  of  Award-Winning  Weekly  Center 
of  Southern  Utah's  Color  Country 
National  Parks.  Wife  no  salesman. 
Help!  $35,000  buys  Macs,  printers, 
fax,  light  tables,  all  equipment.  Printed 
nearby.  Nice  offices,  (iheap  rent.  Katie: 
(801)  626-2706  or  679-873C 
Weekends. 


LEGAL  PUBLISHING  -  Monthlies.' 
annuals  serving  West  Zone  5  Metro 
legal  community.  Good  cash  flow;  ready 
for  growth.  Strong  sales  needed; 
desktop  publishing  a  plus.  $85,000 
with  $25,000  down.  Box  5178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

N.H.  ski  area  weekly  witn  $700,000 
gross,  6,800  paid,  ideal  for  working 
publisher  with  sales  management 
background. 

BOSTON  weekly  in  residential  section 
of  the  city.  Gross  $400,000.  Priced 
right  at  $  1 50,000  with  excellent  terms. 
$50,000  down  required. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  near  Boston. 
$200,000  gross.  3,400  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  desirable  community. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


Northern  California,  S.F.  Bay  area.  TMC 
weekly  excellent  base  and  future  growth 
potential.  500,000  gross  sales  in 
1990.  $225,000,  $65,000  down 
owner  will  carry  balance.  Fax  reply  only 
to  (415)  364-1359. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Borland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,000  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


Southern  California  Weekly.  High 
growth  area.  $180,000  gross.  Seeks 
buyer,  partner,  or  cash-flow  assistance 
(investor  or  lender).  Write  for  immediate 
response.  Box  5174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UPSTATE  NY-Small,  fast-growing  group 
of  weeklies.  High-growth  markets.  Ideal 
owner-operator  situation.  $325,000 
includes  val.  R.E. 

CENTRAL  PA-Solid  first-time  buyer 
opportunity.  Century-old  weekly  and  job 
printing  operation.  $25C,000  induces 
R.E. 

Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  WBG,  (3C1) 
507-6047. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Large  weekly  newspaper  covering  South 
Florida  market.  Well  established  over 
25  years.  Gross  2  million  a  year.  Send 
inquiries  to  Rick  Phillips,  484  NW  38 
Terr,  Deerfield,  FL  33442. 

Getting  money  is  like  dig¬ 
ging  with  a  needle;  spend¬ 
ing  it  is  like  water  soaking 
into  sand. 

Japanese  Proverb 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (Current  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  C^ast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  jchr.  L  ..•s 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  292-5929 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades.  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


Telemarketing  & 
Foot  Canvassing 
Specialists 

PRIPE  SALES 

30  years  in  business 
Nationwide 
(718)  698-0591 
Peter  Priolo,  Pres. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


“YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  Y(3u 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PUBUCATIONS  CONSULTANTS 


Ad  in  revenue  and  training  for  dailies, 
weeklies,  shoppers,  mailers  and 
brochures.  SPECIALIZED  IN  NEW 
START-UPS.  World  wide  work  avail¬ 
able.  Carl  A.  Veno  (215)  821-8586. 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Spartan  Cameras:  2-1 11 's/1-11.  Good 
condition;  extras.  Call  (813)  461-0245 
or  Fax  (813)  442-2002. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

6  Hennesey  single  vend,  coin  racks. 
Red  paint,  in  good  condition.  Need 
batteries  or  convert  to  electric.  Zone  2. 
Call  Pat  Leade-^  at  (301)  268-5000. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MONEY  MAKER:  At  night,  on  weekends 
or  24-hours  a  day,  Ads-On-Call  is  ready 
to  take  classifieds,  play  talking  ads  or 
present  advertiser  supported  info-lines. 
It  installs  in  your  computer  and 
connects  to  your  phone  line.  Call  (608) 
273-4910  (24-hours)  and  try  placing 
an  ad  or  listening  to  info-lines.  For  more 
information  call  1(800)  356-9021. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Consulting  on 

PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 

accounting  systems,  including  display 

and  classified  accounts  receivable. 

Complete  systems  with  training  or  just  a 

little  expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2  MLN-2  Signode  Tyers 
2  Goss  Stackmester  Stackers 
1  Ovalstrapping  slip-torque  T-Turn 
(919)  727-7271 


I  1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
'  call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
I  336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  (CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Muller  227  inserter  -  3  into  1. 
Available  March  1.  $23, 500/best. 
(708)  530-3347  Jack. 
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MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


Two  (2)  MLN  2A  SIGNODE  STRAPPING 
MACHINES.  For  more  information  call 
Ed  Poe,  (205-532-4444).  Some  extra 
parts  available. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


EMziiniEsaass 


Compugraphic  EditWriter  7500  and 
EditWriter  2750,  both  in  very  good 
condition,  with  three  film  strips,  low 
range,  and  width  cards.  Also,  Compu¬ 
graphic  Processor;  needs  minor  roller 
repair.  $2400.  (417)  865-7100. 
Forrest  Bradley. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Mycrotek  Touchwriter  Terminal,  $500; 
One  System  PE  Terminals;  8's,  $500; 
12's  $650;  28's  $750;  Save  on  PCB's 
at  half  of  manufacturer  price.  90  day 
warranty.  We  will  repair  your  CPU,  spare 
PCB's 

BOB  WEBER  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


THEYMAKi 


If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  reconcjitioned  press,  you  can’t  do  better 
than  a  Goss  press  reconditioned  by  the  original  manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss  Urbanite®  Community®  and  Suburban® 
presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment  specifications  and  are 
backed  with  a  6-month  parts  and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us  today  for 
complete  details.  Used  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International,  700  Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont,  Illinois  60559. 
Phone:  708/850-6178.  Fax:  708/850-6177. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  cond. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  unit,  rebuilt.  One  Urba¬ 
nite  folder,  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  1500  Series 
Goss  rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  cylinder 
IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


e  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

e  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1981  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  1981  7-unit  HARRIS  N-1600, 
excellent  condition.  Avail.  July, 
1991. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  METRO 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  - 
22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


FOR  SALE: 

1980  Webleader  Press,  Model  #36,  8 
units/folder,  fair  condition.  (409) 
295-5407.  Make  reasonable  offer. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 


Goss  Cosmo  Press- 1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition.  Call  (813) 
461-0245  or  Fax  (813)  442-2002. 


J  Like  new,  1983  4-unit  Goss  Community 
used  in  weekly  operation,  $165,000. 

I  Call  Bob  (318)  322-3161. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


Buying  Or 


the  Classified  Pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
where  thousands  of  newspaper  people  get 
together  every  week,  can  be  yot/rpeople-to- 
people  meeting  place,  too. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19"’  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we'te  here — every  weeki 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4-Unit  Harris  V15D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

4-Unit  Hamis  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 

I  1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
2-Unit  News  King  w/KJ4,  avail,  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


HARRIS  V-15A  units  -  rebuilt 
2  Ductor  Style,  1  Continuous 
KMG,  Incorporated 

(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  reels 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable. 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16" 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


CONSIDERING  A  PRICE  INCREASE? 
GO  ELECTRONIC 
COST  EFFECTIVE  UNLIMITED 
PRICING  PROM 
BELLATRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1-800-451-9753 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Shuttleworth,  sliptorque  conveyor  90* 
turn  and  straight  pieces.  Contact:  Craig 
Bricker  (512)  686-4343. 


HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communication. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1991. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611-2084  AA/EOE. 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to.the  Etf  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list  we  will  discard  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duke  University 
Public  Policy 

The  Department  of  Public  Policy 
Studies  seeks  applicants  for  the  Eugene 
C.  Patterson  Professorship,  we  seek  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  the  general 
areas  of  media  or  communications,  with 
preference  given  to  one  whose  career, 
writing,  or  other  professional  achieve¬ 
ment  signifies  commitment  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  free  and  forthright  journalism 
in  American  society. 

The  Patterson  Professor  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  teaching  several  courses  each 
year  and  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Duke’s  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Communications  and  Journalism.  The 
initial  appointment  will  be  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  beginning  September  1, 
1991. 

Application  materials  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Philip  J.  Cook,  Department  of 
Public  Policy  Studies,  4875  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  NC  27706.  Applica¬ 
tions  received  before  March  1,  1991 
will  be  considered. 

An  EO/AA  employer.  Women  and  mono- 
rity  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

FORT  VALLEY  STATE  COLLEGE 

Department  of  Languages 

and  Mass  Communication  ' 

Position  Available 

Mass  Communications  Program  Coordi-  j 
nator:  Ph.D.  in  Mass  Communications  I 
or  Journalism  with  extensive  admini¬ 
strative  and  media  experience.  Know- 1 
ledge  of  media  law  desirable.  (Master's  ■ 
degree  will  be  considered).  Excellent  < 
interpersonal  and  communicative  skills,  j 
Application  deadline:  March  1,  1991. 
Position  available  September  1,  1991. 
Ms.  Shirley  Ellis.  Search  Committee  I 
Chair.  I 

Send  application  letter,  resume’,  three  ! 
letters  of  reference,  and  official  tran¬ 
scripts  to  Ms.  Shirley  Ellis,  Chairper¬ 
son,  Mass  Communications  Depart-  i 
ment.  Fort  Valley  State  College,  1005  j 
State  College  Drive,  Fort  Valley,  GA 
31030-3298. 

JOURNALISM.  Assistant  professor 
tenure  track  appointment  in  private 
college,  located  30  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles,  fall,  1991.  Teach  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses  in  newswriting,  layout  and 
design,  and  magazine/newspaper 
production;  advise  student-run  weekly 
newspaper.  Ph.D.  with  substantial 
media  and  teaching  experience, 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching, 
and  firm  commitment  to  working  with 
students  required;  program  develop¬ 
ment  skills  and  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  beneficial: 
broadcast  journalism,  public  relations, 
professional  and  technical  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  3  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  evidence  of  recent  work 
to:  Myron  Yeager,  Department  of  Engl¬ 
ish,  Chapman  College,  Orange,  CA 
92666.  Deadline:  March  29,  1991. 
AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR/ 
STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

Teach  transfer  level  courses  at  Ohione 
College  in  beginning  news-writing  and 
mass  communication  theory  and 
practices. 

Contact  Personnel,  Fremont-Newark 
Community  College  District,  43600 
Mission  Blvd.,  Fremont,  CA  94539, 
(415)  659-6088.  Filing  deadline: 
March  1,  1991.  AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


The  University  of  Missouri-Cclumbia 
School  of  Journalism  is  looking  for  a 
person  committed  to  multiculturalism 
to  direct  its  nationally  recognized  Multi¬ 
cultural  Management  Program. 

The  director  must  have  professional 
newspaper  experience,  administrative 
experience  or  evidence  of  administra¬ 
tive  abilities,  ability  and  willingness  to 
raise  funding  for  the  program,  ability  to 
teach  both  in  the  classroom  and  profes¬ 
sional  workshop,  environment,  an 
advanced  degree  and  a  record  of  work¬ 
ing  either  officially  or  through  volunteer 
efforts  on  behalf  of  minorities. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  starting 
March  4.  The  review  will  continue  until 
the  position  is  filled. 

Interested  parties  should  send  a 
resume  and  letter  detailing  interest  to 
Daryl  Moen,  search  committee  chair; 
School  of  Journalism,  PO  Box  838; 
Columbia,  MO  65205,  or  to  request 
information,  call  (314)  882-3484.  The 
University  of  Missouri  is  an  affirmative 
action  employer. 


Send  E&P  BOXTIEPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  £>ept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

j  University  of  Florida  -  Two  openings  for 
I  Fall  1991  in  Department  of  Journalism, 
i  First  position  is  in  publication  design/ 

;  print  graphics/visual  communications 
i  at  assistant  or  associate  professor  rank, 
j  Tenure  track.  Masters  required,  PhD 
preferred;  3  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Second  position  is  in  law  of  mass 
communications  with  secondary  area  in 
I  either  newspaper  reporting  or  editing  at 
I  assistant  professor  rank.  Tenure  track 
I  although  3-year,  non-tenure  appoint- 
'  ment  possible.  Masters  required,  PhD 
preferred;  minimum  3  years  profession¬ 
al  experience.  Salaries  are  competitive 
I  with  starting  date  August  1991.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  postmarked  by  Feb. 
14,  1991.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita  and  three  professional  or  academic 
letters  of  reference  to:  Jon  Roosenraad, 
chair.  Department  of  Journalism, 
College  of  Journalism  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  urged  to  apply.  UF  is  an  A/V 
EEO  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


The  Press  Democrat,  northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  with 
90,000-*-  circulation,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Controller. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments,  A/P,  /VR,  general  ledger,  finan¬ 
cial  analysis  and  forecasting,  inventory 
and  payroll  Responsibilities  will  also 
include  overseeing  business  depart¬ 
ment  functions. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  who  is  a 
CPA  with  5  to  7  years  experience  with  a 
50,000  or  larger  daily  circulation  news¬ 
paper  (experience  in  California 
preferred).  Candidate  should  possess 
strong  budget  planning  skills  and  be 
able  to  work  well  with  people. 

Our  newspaper  located  in  the  wine 
countjy,  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package  that  includes  medical, 
dental  and  vision  plans.  Please  respond 
by  mail,  including  resume  to  Kathy 
Grant,  The  Press  Democrat,  PO  Box 
569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 
A  New  York  Times  Company 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  strong  weekly 
group  in  North  Carolina.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  pro  with  community 
newspaper  management  ability.  Write 
Box  5128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  We  seek  a  shirt 
sleeve,  hands-on  newspaper  profession¬ 
al  to  run  our  small  daily  (under  10,000) 
in  a  competitive  zone  8  market.  Must 
have  a  solid  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments  along  with  strong  market¬ 
ing  skills  and  competitive  experience. 
Should  be  personable,  community 
minded  and  possess  good  leadership 
qualities.  This  opportunity  exists  in  a 
scenic  area  with  outstanding  climate 
and  recreation,  in  a  progressive  small 
city.  Salary,  bonus  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Resume  without  salary  history 
will  not  be  considered.  Contact:  GOOD 
NEWS,  Alpine  Centre,  Suite  245N, 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722.  (319) 
359-4877-FAX  (319)  359-8539. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising  sales  for  2x  weekly  Zone  5. 
Call  Louise  (313)  584-4000. 


General  Manager 

The  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  In  The  West 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  seeking  the  best  general  manager  in 
the  East  or  West.  We  will  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  right 
person. 

Be  part  of  the  revitalization  of  a  great  newspaper  that  has 
carved  out  a  niche  in  the  most  important  state  capitol  in  the 
U.S.  Help  us  make  history.  We  need  a  builder,  manager, 
marketer.  We  require  a  proven  track  record. 

If  you  qualify  contact: 

James  H.  Smith,  Publisher 
The  Sacramento  Union 
301  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95812 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  GROUP 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis/St.  Paul) 
is  seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
sales  manager  to  lead  the  real  estate  ad 
saies  team.  The  position  requires  5-f 
years  advertising/media  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  demonstrated  management/ 
leadership  skills,  strong  interpersonal, 
team  building,  problem  solving  and 
organizational  skills  and  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  medium.  Prefer  bachelor 
degree  and  knowledge  of  real  estate 
industry. 

The  sales  manager  will  manage  daily 
operations,  perform  market  planning, 
develop  strategy,  assure  quality 
customer  relations,  provide  sales  and 
marketing  leadership  and  perform  staf¬ 
fing,  performance  management, 
employee  development  and  team  build¬ 
ing  functions. 

If  you  would  like  to  apply  for  this  excit¬ 
ing  opportunity,  send  your  resume  and 
saTary  requirements  in  confidence  to  A. 
Sirany,  Human  Resources. 

STAR  TRIBUNE 
425  Portland  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55488 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Escape  from  the  traffic  to  a  Northwest 
lifestyle!  If  you  are  motivated  and  out 
going  and  would  like  to  become  part  of  a 
creative  team,  apply  for  this  career 
opportunity  with  an  award-winning, 
4-color  horse  magazine.  Marketing/ 
ik  a  shirt  advertising  degree  with  sales  experi- 
preferred.  Send  to  Cathy  Pedras, 
lO’OOO)  Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  PO  Box  8403, 
et.  Must  Moscow,  Idaho,  83843. 

ge  of  all  _ 

!  market-  ADVERTISING  SALES 

perience. 

nmunity  TV  UPDATE,  a  national  newspaper 
ladership  supplement,  seeks  advertising  sales 
lists  in  a  personnel.  Must  be  highly  motivated 
[  climate  and  enjoy  extensive  travel.  Exciting  and 
ive  small  challenging  position  for  the  right  sale 
jnt  fringe  professional.  Please  contact  John 
ry  history  Munch,  Sales  Manager  -  (212) 
:t:  GOOD  476-4271. 

e  245N,  - 

.  (319)  CLASSIFIED 

i39.  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Florida  daily  on  a  fast  growth  track  has 
an  opportunity  for  an  experienced  clas¬ 
sified  leader.  Our  candidate  should 
have  background  in  direct  leadership 
and  training  of  telephone  salespeople. 
We  are  looking  for  a  winner  who  enjoys 
beating  the  competition  by  helping  our 
advertisers  receive  results.  Attractive 
salary  and  bonus  plan  commensurate 
with  results.  Box  5170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  to  join  a  progressive  new  team 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Need  someone  who  is 
particularly  strong  in  automotive,  real 
estate  and  recruitment,  and  who  also 
has  a  solid  understanding  of  phone 
room  operations.  Must  be  a  hands-on 
leader  with  good  personnel  and  creative 
skills.  Our  large  daily  operation  is 
located  in  one  of  America’s  best  mark- 
ets.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to  Bruce 
Spotleson,  Advertising  Director,  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corporation,  PO  Box 
45838,  Sait  Lake  City,  UT  84145.  Or 
call  (801)  237-2712. 

When  we  are  unable  to  find 
tranquility  within 
ourselves,  it  is  useless  to 
seek  it  elsewhere. 

La  Rochefoucauld 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  2,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Large  midwestern  newspaper  operation 
needs  experienced  Classified  Manager. 
Individual  must  be  goal-oriented  with 
excellent  promotion  and  motivational 
skills.  Responsibilities  include  phone 
room  and  outside  sales.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cove'  letter  in  confidence  to  Box  5159, 
Editor  &  Piihli<;hpr 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR 

Dynamic  Manhattan  weekly  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  team  leader  to  b,eak  new  sales 
ground.  Career  opportunity  in  growing 
Co.  with  several  publications.  Compen¬ 
sation  package  55K  to  start.  Contact 
Mr.  Steve  Bauman,  News  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  tel.  (212)  868-1417  or  fax 
resume  to  (212)  594-0719. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  High  penetra¬ 
tion  daily  with  35,000  circulation  seeks 
experienced,  innovative,  and  GOAL 
ORIENTED  Classified  Manager  to  hire, 
train,  and  supervise  phone  room  and 
outside  staff.  Must  have  excellent 
promotional  skills  and  budgeting/ 
reporting  experience.  Excellent  benefits 
and  bonus.  Send  resume,  salary  history, 
and  cover  letter  in  confidence  to 
Personnel  Director,  Herald-Bulletin 
Newspapers,  1133  Jackson,  Anderson, 
Indiana  46016. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SUBURBAN  GROUP 
SALES  ASSOCIATE: 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
seasoned  professional  with  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  promoting  and  selling  advertising 
with  our  expanding  team.  Group 
includes  a  network  of  four  suburban 
Kansas  City  newspaper  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  dailies  and  weeklies.  Combined 
circulation  exceeds  400,000.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  highly  motivated  self¬ 
starter,  with  proven  top  sales  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  little 
supervision.  The  ideal  candidate  must 
be  experienced  with  major  account 
presentation,  demographic  and 
research  analysis.  Excellent  communi¬ 
cation,  planning  and  organizational 
skills'  are  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary  with  bonus  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
Kansas  City  Circle  Newspaper  Group, 
Attn:  Personnel,  7373  West  107th 
Street,  Overland  Park,  KS  66212. 


I  like  long  walks,  especially 
when  they  are  taken  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  annoy  me. 

Fred  Allen 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


(]iRAPHIC  ARTIS 


CteiW  Sete 


is  seeking  a  motivated  and  creative  indi¬ 
vidual  to  lead  an  energetic  sales  staff 


trator  programs  required.  Daily  news- 


activities  in  the  Classified  Advertising  I  Pubbshe^ 


This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  CIRCULATION 

an  innovator  and  achiever  to  excel  in  a  Bay  area  newspaper  is  searching  for 

competitive  market.  The  Register  has  single  copy  manager  and  zone  sales 


daily  circulation  of  202,000  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  352,700. 


manager.  Interested  parties  should 
send  resumes  to  Jim  Clarke,  Circulation 
Director,  Tri-Valley  Herald,  4770 

Preferred  candidate  will  have  three  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA  94588. 
years  of  media  sales  experience.  Solid  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

newspaper  supervisory  experience  IS 

needed  to  lead  and  develop  staff.  43,000  So.  California  daily  seeks 
person  with  single-copy  anc  home  deliv- 
We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package  i  experience  and  willingne^  to  take 
and  advancement  opportunity.  If  inter- 

ested  please  send  resume,  cover  letter  Personnel,  Star-New^  PO  Box  7093, 

and  salary  history  to  The  Des  Moines  Pasandena,  CA  91109. _ 

Register,  Employee  Relatioris  Depart-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Multiple 


ment,  PO  Box  957,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  publications  include  105  year-bid 
50304.  weekly,  small-free  distribution  daily, 

resort  weekly.  Shirt-sleeve,  growth 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer/  opportunity.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
Affirmative  Action  resume  with  salary  history  to  Karl  Hano- 

sky.  Steamboat  Pilot,  Box  4488, 
-  Steamboat  Springs,  CO  80477. 


Affirmative  Action 
M/F/H 

National  organization  of  small  daily  piictamcp  cfruicf  manapfd 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER, 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to  Large  Mutheastern  daily  ^ksindividu- 
advertising  sales  manager  positions.  newspaper  customer  service 

These  ambitious  individuals  should  be  managerial  experience;  knowledge  of 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and  the  Collier- Jackson  Orculation  Compu-- 
be  Vromotionally-minded.  Submit  ter  System  helpful.  Responsib^ties  will 


resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 

We're  a  major  newspaper  group  looking 
for  experienced  managers  and  sales 
people  that  wish  to  lead  advertising 
departments  into  the  90’s.  Ability  to 
motivate  and  train  salespeople  at  small 
to  mid-size  daily  newspaper  a  plus.  This 
can  be  your  ticket  to  a  solid  future  with 
this  nationally  recognized  newspaper 
group.  We  need  people  that  desire  to 
excel  and  will  reward  them  with  good 
salaries,  benefit  packages,  and  incen- 


include  activities  tracking,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  work  scheduling  and  supervision  of 
personnel.  Attractive  salary  with  many 
benefits.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

PO  Box  2553 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 
_ ATTENTION:  Personnel _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

120,000  circulation  daily  in  a  thriving, 
beautiful  southeastern  market  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  highly  motivated,  experienced 
home  delivery  manager  for  its  am/pm 
publications.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  5-8  years  home  delivery 
management  background,  excellent 
people  skills  and  be  a  team  player  in  a 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Growing  Northwest  75,000  daily  seeks 
an  energetic,  service  oriented  profes¬ 
sional  to  lead  delivery  operation  of  20 
district  and  zone  managers  as  well  as  a 
home-delivery  sales  staff. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  5  years  of 
progressively  responsible  circulation 
experience;  proven,  people-oriented 
professional  management  skills; 
successful  sales  track  record;  and 
demonstrated  organizational,  time  I 
management  and  leadership  skills. 

Interested  persons  may  telephone  or 
write  for  an  application  package. 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
PO  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-2188 
(503)  485-1234  ext.  200 


INTERESTED  IN  CAREER  GROWTH? 

Zone  3  daily  is  expanding  and  has 
several  openings  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  personnel  in  field,  office  and 
sales.  A  great  opportunity  to  advance 
your  circulation  knowledge  and  career. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  a  brief 
letter  stating  what  you  can  bring  to  the 
party.  Reply  to  Box  5171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  HOME 

DELIVERY  MANAGER 

NJ's  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper 
has  a  new  opportunity  for  1991.  The 
Home  Delivery  Manager  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  home  delivery  efforts, 
including  delivery  operation,  sales,  and 
service.  We  require  at  least  3  years  of 
newspaper  experience  and  minimum  5 
years  management  experience  preferab¬ 
ly  in  the  publishing  industry.  Generous 
tenefits  and  compensation.  Send  letter 
&  resume  including  salary  requirements 
to:  Home  Delivery  Manager  Pos., 
Asbury  Park  Press,  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754.  EOE. 

Northern  Virginia  weekly  newspaper 
chain  is  seeking  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  handle  both  paid  and 
free  publications.  Circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  a  successful  sales  track  record, 
computer  system  knowledge,  and 
superior  organizational  skills  a  must.  If 
you  want  a  challenge  in  a  dynamic 
market,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  tO:  Janet  Hardison,  V.P.  Person¬ 
nel,  Arundel  Newspapers,  PO  Box  631, 
Warrentown,  Virginia  22186.  Phone: 
(703)  347-4222. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

COMMUNICATIONS 


tive  programs.  If  you're  a  dynamic,  self  l  ^  r,;  '  ^ 

inriiuiriiiai  innkino  fnr  a  raresr  growth  Oriented  Circulation  environ- 


starter  individual  looking  for  a  career, 
send  your  resume  to  Box  5132,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Zone  5. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMPUSERVE 
COLLI  ER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  and/or  financial  applications 
required.  Bachelor  degree  desirable. 
VAX,  HP,  or  IBM  a  plus.  Non-smoking 
environment.  Send  resume  to  Collier- 
Jackson  Inc.,  Attn  Human  Resources 
Manager  R-1602,  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
I  Tampa.  FL  33607. _ 


ment.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Box  5147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Communications  Director  for  Southern 
Region  of  progressive  labor  union, 
based  in  Atlanta,  GA,  but  includes 
travel  throughout  the  South.  Main 
duties  include  press  relations,  regional 
newsletter  and  overseeing  all  internal 
union  literature  including  organizing 
leaflets.  Excellent  writing  skills,  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  long  hours  and  a 
commitment  to  aggressive  organizing 
and  building  the  labor  movement  in  the 
South  are  a  must.  Equal  opportunity 
employer:  minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Resume  and  three 
references  to  Jo-Ann  Mort,  15  Union 
Square  West,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


A  bi-weekly  trade  newspaper  covering 
credit  union  nationwide  is  seeking  strin¬ 
gers  in  California.  Washington  D.C., 
and  the  Midwest.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Charlene  Komar  Storey,  Credit  Union 
News,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10038. 


Award-winning  weekly  in  ocean  resort 
area  near  New  York  (jity  seeks  general 
asss'gnment  reporter.  Lively  accurate 
writing  and  sharp  analytical  minds  are 
musts  as  are  car  and  camera.  Experince 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box  5163, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  great  news  town  at  the  Odessa 
American,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
West  Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
aggressive  reporting.  Must  have  at  least 
one  year  professional  experience.  Oil 
industry  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  10  clips  to  CiW  Editor  Kristi 
Glissmeyer,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. _ 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
desk  chief  with  strong  layout,  editing  & 
supervisory  skills  to  lead  an  11-person 
copy  desk.  Send  resume,  references,  & 
work  samples  to  Denis  Paquette,  The 
Daily  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Road, 
Schenectady,  NY  12308. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  Zone  5  p.m.  seeks  a 
copy  editor  for  11-member  universal 
desk.  Two  years  copy  editing  experience 
cn  a  daily  a  must.  Ideal  candidate  can 
write  bright  heads,  meet  tight  dead¬ 
lines.  Send  work  samples,  resume  to 
Box  5165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  “  for  Alaska  s  best  weekly,  to 
lead  four  full-time  reporters  and  several 
part-timers.  Spectacular  setting  in  a 
busy  and  involved  small  town,  easy 
access  to  Anchorage,  and  Alaska's  best 
weather.  Our  commitment  to  excellence 
brought  four  NNA  awards  last  year.  We 
want  someone  who  can  carry  on  this 
tradition  and  be  an  important  part  of  the 
community.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Homer 
News,  3482  Landings  St.,  Homer, 
Alaska  99603.  Or  fax  material  to  (907) 

235-4199. _ 

EDITOR/REPORTER 
Qualified  to  fill  reporter'editor  role  at 
our  Northern  Ohio  weekly  newspaper. 
We  produce  award  winners  and  encour¬ 
age  news  people  to  grow  in  our  small, 
family-owned  group.  Prior  experience 
will  get  you  this  job.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  President,  1(J7  N.  Sandusky  St., 
Bellevue,  OH  44811. 


T0mr  Cmvtr  U  0m  iht 


Newspaper 

Jobs 

1-900-786-7800 


A  Updrtad 
Dtily  lUpoft 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  2,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Guam  Business  News  is  seeking  some¬ 
one  with  strong  writing  and  editing 
skills.  Guam  Business  News  is  a  good, 
little  monthly  marketing  magazine 
published  in  Paradise.  Candidates 
should  be  organized,  energetic  and 
adventuresome.  Salary  range  starts  at 
$26,000.  Send  clips  and  resumes  to 
Publisher  Stephen  V.  Nygard,  PO  Box 
3191,  Agana,  Guam  96910. 


EDI 

Top  position  available  for  individual 
with  keen  news  judgement  to  direct  the 
editorial  content  of  Life  in  the  Times, 
the  weekly  lifestyle  section  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  papers  and  17  yearly  supplements. 
Also  publication  design  and  production. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

The  Times  Journal  Company 
Attn:  Human  Resources  E&P-9 
6883  Commercial  Drive 
Springfield,  VA  22159 


EDITORS,  REPORTERS:  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  community  newspaper  group 
accepting  applications  for  copyeditors 
and  reporters.  Also  seeking  hands-on 
managing  editor  for  small  daily.  Send 
application,  clips  and  references  to 
Executive  Editor  Howard  Decker,  A&M 
Publications,  425  W.  Vista  Way,  Vista, 
CA  92083. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Are  you  ready  to  report  on  the  ferment  in 
higher  education?  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  Missouri  West¬ 
ern  and  NW  Missouri.  This  top  beat 
demands  a  top  performer.  That  means 
plenty  of  digging,  interviews,  trend 
pieces  and  background. 

We're  a  47,000  circulation  daily  just 
50  miles  north  of  Kansas  City. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
George  J.  Lockwood,  executive  editor, 
St.  Joseph  News-Press/Gazette,  Box 
29.  St.  Joseph,  MO,  64502. 


Features  Editor 

Mid-sized  Georgia  daily  needs  an 
energetic  features  editor  to  lead  a  staff 
of  7  in  producing  daily  and  Sunday 
features  section,  entertainment  and 
food  sections.  Would  like  someone  with 
news  and  features  reporting  experience, 
good  story  ideas  and  a  real  motivator. 
Box  5161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It’s  an  exciting  time  at  the  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can.  New  computers  are  due  on  line  in  a 
few  months  and  we're  expanding  our 
operation.  If  you're  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  use  your  design  skills  in  a  larger 
market  or  if  you’re  a  recent  graduate 
looking  for  a  start,  we’re  interested. 
Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
several  examples  of  recent  work  to: 
Debra  A.  Parker,  news  editor.  The  Odes¬ 
sa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
Texas,  79760, 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  program.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  by  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  -  High-quality 
suburban  daily  needs  hard-working 
person  to  run  newsroom.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Bruoe  Buchanan, 
editor  and  publisher.  The  Olathe  Daily ' 
News,  Box  130,  Olathe,  KS  66061. 


HELP  WANTED 


If  you  enjoy  working  with  a  desk  team  to 
craft  rock-solid  stories,  write  bright 
headlines  and  design  inviting  pages, 
this  14,000-ciro.,  a.m.  community 
daily  in  west  Kentuoky  has  a  spot  for 
you.  We  have  a  strong  reputation  built 
on  high  standards.  If  you  appreciate  the 
company  of  outstanding  journalists 
working  to  maintain  such  standards  in  a 
great  community,  send  us  work 
samples,  a  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  5162,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


KO  PUNCH? 

The  Daily  Iberian,  a  15,000  Sunbelt 
daily  is  looking  for  a  heavyweight.  We 
want  someone  who  can  deliver  knock¬ 
outs  as  a  reporter  and  also  help  on  the 
desk.  We’re  good  now,  and  we  want 
someone  who  can  help  us  get  even 
better.  Contact:  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562.  Cali  (318) 
365-6773  after  11:30  a.m,  CST. 


Layout  Copy  Editor 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  seeking  an 
editor  with  a  flair  for  design  to  lay  out  its 
daily  business  section  and  occasional 
special  sections.  This  layout  editor  also 
will  work  with  reporters  and  editors  to  I 
develop  concepts  for  art  and  would 
coordinate  the  execution  of  those  ideas 
with  the  graphics  and  photography 
departments.  No  business  news  experi¬ 
ence  necessary,  although  experience  in 
dealing  with  breaking  news  stories 
would  be  helpful.  We  re  looking  for 
someone  with  creativity  and  experience 
conceiving  infographics. 

To  apply,  send  a  resume,  several 
examples  of  layout/design  work  and  a 
cover  letter  outlining  your  experience  to 
Scott  Clark,  Business  Editor,  Houston 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  4260,  Houston,  TX 
77210. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Growing  13,000  daily  in  South  Atlanta 
has  immediate  need  for  experienced 
Managing  Editor.  Person  chosen  will 
possess  writing/editing  skills  while 
directing  editorial  staff  of  14.  Develop 
local  news  in  a  community  of  50,000 
complimenting  compelling  layout  and 
design.  Demonstrate  a  willingness  and 
ability  to  build  circulation  through  qual¬ 
ity  content  and  design  Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  $25,000  to  $32,000  -I-  benefit/ 
bonus  package.  Resume  with  clips, 
salary  history  and  references  to  Box 
5168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGION  WRITER 

Award-winning  Colorado  daily  needs 
solid  news/feature  writer  to  develop  an 
innovative,  relevant,  readable  religion 
beat.  Must  get  beyond  church  politics 
and  organizational  news  and  report  how 
religion  affects  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  You'll  live  and  work  in  a  beautiful 
city  that  is  a  growing  center  for  religious 
organizations,  and  be  a  part  of  a  paper 
(105,000  daily/1 17,000  Sundays)  that 
won  Pulitzer  and  Penney-Missouri 
awards  in  1990.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  6-8  of  your  best  clips  to 
Todd  Hegert,  Features  Editor,  Gazette 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80901. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Fast-growing  weekly  newspapers  in  NE 
Queens  seek  self-starter  with  at  least  1 
yr.  experience  to  edit  and  report  local 
news.  Experience  with  Macintosh 
preferred.  Car  required.  Call  Steven 
Blank  (718)  229-0300. 


San  Francisco's  largest  home-delivered 
newspaper  with  emphasis  on  neighbor- 
.  hood  news  coverage  seeks  talented, 
aggressive,  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter.  Minimum  two  years  daily  or  three 
years  weekly  experience.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to:  Publisher, 
'  1201  Evans  Ave.,  Sar  Francisco,  CA 
94124. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Zone  5,  32,000 
daily,  to  lead  5-person  staff  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  section  with  mix  of  high  school, 
college  and  national  sports  news  and 
features.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
5166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Staff  expansion  has  caused  opening  in 
reporter/photographer  position  at  this 
10,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Sought 
are  creative,  aggressive  reporter  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  photogra¬ 
phy  and  darkroom.  Send  best  three 
story  clips  and  best  three  photo  clips 
with  resume  tO:  Tracy  Press,  PO  Box 
419,  Tracy.  CA  95378-0419  attn:  Jack 
Eddy.  Tel.  No.  (209)  853-3030. 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE,  a  hard-nosed 
68,000  circulation  Monday-Saturday 
afternoon  newspaper  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence,  is  seeking  an 
executive  business  editor  and  reporters 
for  a  variety  of  beats.  Applicants  should 
be  interested  in  developing  news, 
feature,  investigative  and  legislative 
beats.  A  minimum  of  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  daily  newspaper  is  required. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Pearl  Wittkopp,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Tulsa  Tribune,  PO  Box  1770, 
Tulsa,  OK  74102.  No  calls  please. 

Toledo  Blade  is  seeking  an  experienced 
high-energy  sports  copy  editor  who  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  words,  has  a 
creative  flair  for  design,  knows  how  to 
use  color  and  graphics  and  how  to  make 
sound  news  decisions.  Top  minimum 
salary  $826  per  week.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  tearsheets  including  design 
work  by  February  18  to  Jo  K.  Adams, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Toledo 
Blade,  541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660.  EEO. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


Wanted:  Enthusiastic  Promotion 
Manager  for  New  York  based  trade 
magazine.  Must  be  creative  and  be  able 
to  conceive,  write,  design  and  produce 
house  ads,  presentations,  promotional 
pieces,  surveys  and  editorial  art.  Does 
not  have  to  be  a  graphic  artist.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  convention  displays  and  trade 
shows.  Newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  This  is  a  fun  position  with 
lots  of  visibility  for  a  team  player.  Box 
5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Fresno  Bee,  in  California’s  afford¬ 
able  Central  Valley,  is  looking  for  an 
Editorial  librarian.  Duties  will  include 
database  research,  photograph  identifi¬ 
cation  and  filing,  reference  retrieval  and 
assisting  customers  with  telephone 
research  requests.  Must  have  two  years 
libraiy  or  research  experience,  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  reference  materials  and  compe¬ 
tent  with  computers/word  processing; 
some  college  preferred. 

We  are  a  McClatchy  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  heartland.  Our  circulation  is 
150,000-plus  daily;  185,000-plus 
Sunday.  Competitive  salary  and  full 
benefit  package  provided. 

Send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
1626  “E"  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/PROMOTION 

Rare  opportunity!  Solid  90K+  news¬ 
paper  seeks  outstanding  marketing/ 
promotion/public  affairs  manager  who 
can  meet  today’s  business  challenges 
and  public  perception.  You  should  be 
creative,  analytical,  skilled  with  people, 
and  a  promoter  ready  for  heavy  news¬ 
paper  and  community  involvement. 
Marketing  degree  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  The  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
One  News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL  61643, 
Attention:  John  Swingle.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  We  are  an  ESOP  company 
and  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


i,  PO  Box  PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

llo"^  Staff  expansion  has  caused  opening  in 

reporter/photographer  position  at  this 
l(j,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Sought 
are  creative,  aggressive  reporter  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  photogra¬ 
phy  and  darkroom.  Send  best  three 
story  clips  and  best  three  photo  clips 
with  resume  to  Tracy  Press,  PO  Box 
419,  Tracy,  CA  95378-0419  attn:  Jack 
Eddy.  Telephone  (209)  853-3030. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


litor/News  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

ox  1770;  CAMERA/SCITEX  MANAGER 

ilease. 

-  We  are  seeking  a  Camera/Scitex  Mana- 

xperienced  ger  to  direct  and  coordinate  color  and 
tor  who  is  black  and  white  photo  prepress  produc- 
ds,  has  a  tions  at  our  printing  facility  and  various 
iws  how  to  remote  sites  for  rotogravure  and  offset 
)w  to  make  printing.  The  individual  selected  will 
minimum  develop  strategic  plans  and  organiza- 
id  resume,  tional  policies  and  direct  the  research 
ing  design  and  development  efforts  associated 
K.  Adams,  with  camera,  scanning  and  color 
es,  Toledo  technology, 
diedo,  OH 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include: 
4-1-  years  of  management/supervisory 
experience,  2-1-  years  of  electronic 
production  systems  experience,  labor 
relations  experience  budget  experience 
i  ,  ff  ^  and  bachelor’s  degree  in  a  graphic  tech- 
ina  for  aii  ’’“logY  Concentration  or  equivalent 
1  j  experience  in  electronic  newspaper 

tpip'nhnnp  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
B  twn  upprQ  outstanding  compensation  and  benefits 
r  ™  i  package.  Submit  resume  including 
■  salary  history  to:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
COMPANY,  777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
processing,  (CM),  Employee  Relations,  2nd  floor, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

per  in  Cali-  PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  The  Pacific 
culation  is  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  US  Forces  news- 
,000-plus  paper  headquartered  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
■y  and  full  seeks  a  production  manager,  with  web 
press  printing  experience.  Applicants 
applying  for  this  position  should  have 
Bsume  to:  experience  in  all  aspects  of  printing 

operations  to  include  composing/paste- 
E  up,  camera/plate,  web  press  (both  cold 

MENT  set  and  heat  set)  and  offset  printing. 

Duties  will  involve  all  phases  of  news- 
5  paper  and  job  shop  printing  operations. 

Applications  should  also  have  supervis- 
Tiployer  ory  experience.  Basic  pay  is  $37,294  to 
—  $44,348  per  year  plus  a  cost-of-living 
allowance,  military  commissary,  medi- 
cal,  and  exchange  privileges,  group 
insurance  and  retirement,  home  leave 
YK  +  npwB  ^  ^  thereaf- 

markBtinr/  ‘®''’  f''®®  Shipping  of  household 

belongings.  All  applications  should  be 
received  by  1  March  1991  and  the 
.  ehl.,iH  ho  applicant  should  be  prepared  to  relo- 

js'i  >» 

leavy  news- 

apply,  send  resume  on  DA  Form 
o  3433,  Application  for  Nonappropriated 

Fund  Employment,  available  at  U.S. 
II  Government  offices,  or  write  to  us  for 

wo°r,hono  °oe  -  aod  mail  it  to  Pacific  Stars  and 
-IP  Stripes,  Attention:  PSS-CPM,  APO  San 

''  Francisco,  CA  96503-0110. 
mployer.  — - - - - 

—  WEB  PRESS  FOREMAN,  Rocky  Moun- 

JsinQ  resort  area.  Excellent  benefits. 

-  ®  Send  resume  &  salary  history  to  Box 

O  5155,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  insertions; 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

xr  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3er  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

ser  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  lino,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  aS'  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Mitor  A  PwMblMr 

It  West  t9th  Street.  NY.  NY  toott.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Effective,  goal-oriented  manaror,  with 
over  18  years  experience  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  multiple  shopper  publications. 
Extensive  experience  in  improving 
market  share  in  competitive  markets. 
Excellent  understanding  of  state-of-art 
technology  and  its  use  in  productivity 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  Strong 
marketing  skills  including  promotion 
programs,  circulation  drives  and  deve¬ 
loping  major  accounts.  Proven  history  of 
developing  staff  and  structure  to 
improve  performance. 


E.A.  Nichols,  Jr.  (813)  858-2424.  |  Martha  (215)  825 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL _ 

ECONOMIC  CORRESPONDENT 
Fellowship  winner  at  premier  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  beat  covering  Europe  ‘92,  the 
biggKt  hidden  story  of  the  new  year. 
Multilingual,  great  contacts  &  story 
ideas.  Experienced  traveler  who  knows 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  Impeccable 
references.  Can  be  your  stringer.  Reply 
to  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  COLUMNIST: 
You  want  fresh  perspective.  I  have  over¬ 
seas  background,  master’s  in  history. 
You  want  experience.  I  have  written 
hundreds  of  columns,  have  wide  report¬ 
ing,  editing  experience.  You  want 
talent.  I  am  an  award  winner,  pieces 
published  in  SF  Chronicle.  Box  5176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hard-working,  conscientious  copy 
editor  seeks  entry-level  position  at  Zone 
2  weekly  or  small  daily.  Summer  intern¬ 
ship,  2  years  at  college  newspaper. 
Martha  (215)  825-0262. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGNER/ARTIST.  Entry  level 
designer  attended  RISD,  BA  English/ 
MBA.  Six  years  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  MAC  skills.  Daily  newspaper 
intern.  Resume/sample  on  Mac  disk. 
Box  5179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000-1-  daily. 
Guaranteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 

EDITORIAL 


A  three-in-one  journalist  for  hire.  Repor¬ 
ter,  copy  editor  and  photographer. 
Almost  10  years  experience.  State, 
town,  cops,  sports  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  beats.  Bureau  background.  J- 
school  degree.  Prize  winner.  Call  John 
Toole,  (603)  647-6703. 


Chicago  Metro  News  Service.  News/ 
features.  Contract  and  freelance.  A. 
DeBartolo,  Editor  (312)  274-3337. 


COLUMNIST 

Totally  proven  at  40.  Widley  known,- 
respected,  printed,  enjoyed.  Distinctive 
voice.  Politics  and  much  more.  Now  on 
East  Coast,  but  bi-coastal  with  Heart¬ 
land  experience.  Don’t  pick  a  reporter 
and  confirm  the  Peter  Principle.  Pick  a 
COLUMNIST.  Box  5167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor  on  Premier  desk  at  nation’s 
greatest  newspaper  seeks  reporting  job 
in  zones  1,  2  or  9,  or  Canada.  Great 
clips  and  references  in  two  languages. 
Reply  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Just  received  MA  from  Mich.  State  and 
looking  for  position  on  daily.  Willing  to 
locate  most  any  place.  Call  Jim  Stick- 
ford  St  (313)  343-0519. 

Polished  pro  ready  to  bring  cable,  varied 
reporting  experience  to  daily  or  trade. 
Contact  R.  Hawkins,  5213  Jenny  June 
Drive,  Louisville,  KY  40213,  (502) 
969-8237. _ 

I  Seeking  position  with  mid-sized  daily  as 
general  assignment  or  business  repor¬ 
ter.  Have  more  than  two  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  Columbia  master's 
degree,  and  journalism  awards.  Looking 
for  newspaper  committed  to  breaking 
stories  and  explaining  significance  to 
readers.  Box  5172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Talented,  diligent  writer-photographer 
with  two  years’  weekly  experience  seeks 
reporter  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Able  to  work  independently;  accurate. 
Send  inquiries  to  Box  5173,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Would  small  daily  enjoy  champagne 
sports’  section  on  beer  budget?  Award¬ 
winning  SE/columnist,  53,  with  experi¬ 
ence  from  weekly  to  metro,  can  do  it. 
Victim  of  daily’s  death.  Will  accept 
entry-level  wage.  Why?  My  love  is  news¬ 
paper  work.  Box  5175,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EDITORS:  San  Francisco-based  former 
Cox-Miami  News  correspondent  free¬ 
lances.  Politics-sports-travel-AIDS 
quakes-etc.  Ray  Pace,  Box  5024,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94101  (415)  989-8150. 


Knowledge  with  out  action 
is  like  gold  resting  in  the 
darkness  of  the  mine. 
Anonymous 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Interfax  and  the  paradoxes  of  perestroika 


By  Eileen  Mahoney 

Repressive  acts  often  yield  para¬ 
doxical  results. 

This  was  recently  the  case  when 
Leopold  P.  Kravchenko,  chairman  of 
Gosteiradio  (State  Committee  for 
Television  and  Radio  Broadcasting  in 
the  Soviet  Union),  put  the  squeeze  on 
Interfax,  the  16-month  old  Soviet 
news  agency. 

Though  it  had  been  steadily  gaining 
the  attention  of  the  Western  media  on 
the  basis  of  several  significant 
scoops,  Interfax  has  been  catapulted 
into  the  limelight  following  its  recent 
scuffle  with  Gosteiradio  authorities. 
Prime-time  television  news  coverage 
of,  and  editorial  support  for,  Interfax 
in  major  television  newspapers  surely 
was  not  the  result  intended  by  Gostei¬ 
radio  officials. 

Far  from  being  “silenced”  as  some 
reports  and  editorials  have  main¬ 
tained,  Interfax  director  Mikhail  V. 
Komissar  reported  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  that  the  agency  had  not  been 
closed  down,  and  that  its  service  has 
continued  uninterrupted.  In  fact,  he 
said,  “it  would  be  impossible  to  close 
down  Interfax.” 

According  to  Komissar,  Interfax 
moved  from  the  Gosteiradio  building 
the  night  of  Jan.  1 1 .  It  issued  its  regu¬ 
lar  Saturday  service  on  the  twelfth 
from  new  temporary  offices  offered 
by  Boris  Yeltsin,  president  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  and  the  All- 
Union  Scientific  and  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute.  As  has  been  planned  since  last 
spring,  Interfax  will  soon  relocate  to 


(Mahoney  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


uaaNriNMoa  Moud 

SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 


I  To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  201 0,  Australia 
I  I  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 

I  1  COS  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

I  Name: _ 

I  Address: _ 


l^ity _ State _ Zip. 
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newly  repaired  facilities  organized  by 
the  Moscow  City  Soviet,  according  to 
Komissar. 

The  abrupt  move  from  Gosteiradio 
has  been  reported  in  the  U.S.  press  as 
one  of  the  several  recent  examples  of 
the  rollback  of  glasnost,  the  Soviet 
policy  of  openness. 

President  Gorbachev’s  efforts  to 
suspend  the  new  press  law,  the  actual 
suspension  of  the  television  program 
Vzgiad,  and  the  military  takeover  of 
media  facilities  in  Vilnius  and  Riga 
evidence  the  intense  political  strug¬ 
gles  for  control  of  media  resources — 
among  other  things — currently  under 
way  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Yet,  Interfax  illuminates  another 
crucial  element  lying  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  glasnost’s  conflicts.  This  is 
the  profound,  though  often  ignored, 
impact  of  perestroika  on  Soviet 
media.  Restructuring  (perestroika)  of 
the  media  means,  in  effect,  the  end  of 
state  subsidies  and  the  shift  to  self¬ 
financing  media  organizations. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  politics,  there  is 
an  ongoing  battle  for  markets  and 
money. 

Interfax  offers  an  interesting  exam¬ 
ple.  It  was  established  in  September 
1989  as  a  joint  venture  between  Radio 
Moscow,  a  component  of  Gosteira¬ 
dio,  and  interquadro,  a  high-tech 
business  venture,  interquadro  pro¬ 
vided  initial  technical  facilities  to  the 
agency,  and  supplies  its  clients  with 
the  required  facsimile  equipment, 
paper,  etc.  Radio  Moscow  provided 
Interfax  office  space,  communica¬ 
tions  and  a  national  network  of  corre¬ 
spondents.  Given  the  costs  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  news  agency,  the  value  of 
being  able  to  use  an  existing  network 
of  journalists  is  considerable. 

The  economic  dimension  of  the 
Interfax-Radio  Moscow  connection 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
recent  split  with  Gosteiradio.  In  this 
reading,  Kravchenko’s  recent  initia¬ 
tive  was  not  only  an  effort  to  exert 
control,  but  also  a  move  to  claim 
payment  —  in  hard  currency  —  for 


the  use  of  Radio  Moscow  and  Gostei¬ 
radio  resources. 

Interfax  receives,  nearly  exclu¬ 
sively,  hard  currency  payment  for  its 
fax  “publications,”  including  three 
daily  bulletins,  weekly  reports,  and 
frequent  interviews  and/or  state¬ 
ments  of  high-level  government  offi¬ 
cials  or  other  leading  figures.  This 
agency  has  reproduced  and  sold  its 
services  primarily  to  the  large  pool  of 
foreign  media  and  diplomatic  corps 
based  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  has 
been  quite  successful  in  establishing 
itself  in  a  market  dominated  until 
recently  by  Tass,  the  official  Soviet 
news  agency. 


Western  reporters  interviewed  in 
Moscow  confirm  their  growing 
reliance  on  Interfax.  John  Thor-Dalh- 
berg,  a  former  employee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  now  reporting  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  considers  Inter¬ 
fax  “well-nigh  indispensable  for  for¬ 
eign  journalists.” 

Ann  Cooper  of  National  Public 
Radio  reports  that  “Interfax’s 
instincts  are  attuned  to  Western 
media.  They  have  a  good  grasp  of 
what  Western  media  are  interested 
in.” 

Even  the  Soviet  daily  Izvestia 
began  publishing  a  regular  column  of 
Interfax  news  bulletins  last  July, 
space  formerly  claimed  by  Tass. 

Interestingly,  Kravchenko  has 
served  in  two  top-level  positions  in 
the  Soviet  media,  as  chairman  of  Gos¬ 
teiradio,  his  current  position,  and  as 
director  general  of  Tass.  During  his 
tenure  at  Tass,  from  1988  to  the  fall  of 
1990,  when  he  returned  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  Gosteiradio,  he 
witnessed  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  Interfax  as  a  competitor. 

In  two  interviews  I  conducted  with 
Kravchenko  at  Tass,  he  betrayed  his 
annoyance  with  Interfax’s  ability  to 
beat  Tass  in  reporting  important  sto¬ 
ries.  While  he  maintained  that  Tass 
would  retain  its  “monopoly”  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  highest-level  official 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Western  reporters  interviewed  in  Moscow  confirm 
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